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First Training Program Under ARA 


THE first program to train and retrain unemployed 
persons under the Area Redevelopment Act got under 
way on November 20, 1961, in the Providence-Paw- 
tucket, R.I. area. At that time, 178 persons began 
training in local public schools in Providence, Paw- 
tucket, and Woonsocket. Of that number, 32 trainees 
started courses leading toward future employment as 
‘automobile mechanic helpers, 66 as machine tool 
operators, and 80 as typists. 

Training began for the second program under the 
ARA on December 4 in Huntington, W. Va., which 
was the first area selected for referrals of unemployed 
or underemployed persons for training or retraining. 

The starting number of trainees in the Huntington 
area was 125, and a total of 325 is anticipated. 
Courses cover automobile mechanic—automatic trans- 
mission, small appliance repairman, route salesman, 
nurses aide, waiter and waitress, and stenographer and 
typist. 

Funds for the training courses under the Area Re- 
development Act are allocated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Referral and selec- 
tion of the persons to be trained or retrained are made 
by the State employment security offices. General 
supervision of ARA programs is the responsibility of 
the Department of Commerce. 

In addition to these 2 States, 12 others and the 
District of Columbia have furnished assurance that 
claimants for unemployment insurance will not be 
denied benefits if they undertake vocational training 
to which they have been referred by the State 
Employment Service. 


Secretary of Labor Goldberg has written to the Gov- 
ernors of the other 36 States and Puerto Rico suggest- 
ing the need to seek interpretations of existing law or to 
adopt corrective State legislation which would permit 
the payment of unemployment insurance benefits to 
claimants whose vocational training has been approved 
by the State Employment Service to equip them for 
gainful employment. 

Under the ARA, $10 million are available for sub- 
sistence payments to unemployed or underemployed 
trainees. Payments may be made to a trainee for a 
maximum of 16 weeks at a rate equal to the average 
weekly unemployment compensation payment for a 
week of total unemployment in the State making such 
payments. Individuals may not receive both retraining 
subsistence payments and unemployment compensa- 
tion for the same week. 

In announcing the start of the training, Secretary 
Goldberg said that it was gratifying to see the Area 
Redevelopment program get underway, not only be- 
cause of its importance to the workers and to the 
areas receiving timely aid, but also because it is 
a forward step toward the larger training program 
proposed in the Administration’s Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Bill. This proposal, which would 
aid several hundred thousand of the long-term un- 
employed, passed the Senate but did not come to a 
vote in the House in the last session of the Congress. 


Recommendations on Services 
to Older Workers 


THE Task Force on Services to Older Workers 
which met in Washington, D.C. in July 1961 has re- 
cently released its recommendations. Its purpose was 
to provide the Bureau of Employment Security with 
ideas and guidelines for improving ES services to 
middle-aged and older workers. 

The membership of the task force included six rep- 
resentatives of non-ES organizations, five staff mem- 
bers from State employment security agencies, and 
nine from the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Some of the recommendations of the task force are 
summarized below. 

1. There should be a special effort to coordinate 
and balance ES services to older workers and other 
special applicant groups through the improvement of 
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basic counseling and placement techniques and pro- 
cedures that are applicable to all of them; through 
realistic appraisals of the needs of the various groups; 
through more effective uses of personnel, and better 
adininistrative and supervisory arrangements, includ- 
ing joint evaluation of special applicant services. 

2. Local office staff should be motivated to serve 
the older applicant more effectively through more 
thorough in-service training and supervisory followup. 

3. The counselors of older applicants should be pro- 
vided with occupational information that recognizes 
the special vocational problems and needs of older 
workers, and with more appropriate methods of 
appraising the older worker’s assets and liabilities. 

4. Techniques are needed to help interviewers dis- 
tinguish more clearly those older applicants, particu- 
larly those who are at or near retirement age, who 
genuinely want work from those who are really search- 
ing for an activity which will keep them busy. Such 
techniques would help the ES identify those individ- 
uals desiring remunerative jobs and those whose needs 
could be met by nonvocational community services. 

Job development should be encouraged for ap- 
propriate members of all applicant groups, including 
selected individuals in the 40-65 age group who have 
special competencies that require discriminating place- 
ment, or who have difficulties that call for special 
effort on the part of placement personnel. 

6. While other State agencies have the responsibility 
for providing training, the ES has the task of advising 
training agencies so that their programs will provide 
equal opportunity for the appropriate training of both 
younger and older workers, and will be related 
realistically to employment prospects. 

7. Consideration should be given to the develop- 
ment of community rosters of retired and semiretired 
persons to fill job orders for suitable part-time or 
temporary work. Successful efforts by local offices in 
developing such programs should be reviewed. Ma- 
chinery should be established for the exchange of such 
ideas between State agencies and local offices. 

8. The Employment Service should cooperate with 
the Joint Apprenticeship Councils in eliminating or 
modifying age limitations in apprenticeship programs 
and in reducing training time required when the in- 
dividual has partly qualifying experience in a closely 
related field of work. 

The public relations activities of the Employment 
Service should include institutes and forums. These, 
however, should be held only where a definite problem 
exists and where adequate ground-work has been laid. 
Wherever possible, existing educational and other com- 
munity resources should be fully utilized. 


Vocational Retraining and Eligibility 
for UI Benefits 


AT present the unemployment insurance laws of 
only 15 States furnish any assurance that claimants 
will not be denied unemployment benefits if they un- 

(Continued on page 17) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 1961 
United States 


Percentage 
change from 


Activity ! Nember or amount j______ TT. 


Previous | Year 
month ago 


Employment Service 
New applications 
Referrals: 

Agricultural 
Nonagricultural.... 
Placements: 
Agricultural.. 
Nonagricultural. es 


859,200 


1,414,700 
1,081,300 


1,374,100 
595,600 
346,300 | 
249,400 

28,100 
169,100 
218,700 
196,100 


Handicapped .. 
Counseling interviews. . 
Individuals given tests. 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


New applications 
Referrals, nonagricul- 


125,100 


189,700 


Placements, nonagri- 
cultural..... 
Placements, handi- 


capped.. : 
Counseling interviews. . 


110,900 


10,100 
18,200 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims 
transitional * 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment 
Weeks compensated.... 
Weekly average bene- | 


except | 
1,218,700 


1,501,600 
5,644,000 


1,282,700 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- | 
employment.... 
Benefits paid‘ 
Funds available as of | 
October 31, 1961....| $5,828,112,700 


$33.30 
$180,938,400 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Em- 
ployees ® 

Initial claims 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid‘ 


13,100 


28,200 
$4,053,000 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Ex-Service- 
men ° 

Initial claims 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 47,200 

Benefits paid ‘ $6,343,500 


23,900 


All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Common- 
wealth’ s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employment 
Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the UCFE and 
UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

‘ Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; two 
States made such payments in October 1961. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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Farm Labor Market in Transition... 





New Perspectives 
in the Farm Labor Market 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HILE the overall outlook in 1962 is for a con- 

tinuation of recent trends—declining seasonal 
labor requirements, a constant or rising supply of work- 
ers, and dislocations in the farm labor market result- 
ing from new production practices—a new element is 
present in the farm labor situation. The social and 
economic problems of farm workers have aroused pub- 
lic concern and a determination to correct the unfavor- 
able conditions of low income, unemployment, under- 
employment, and inadequate housing, education, and 
health care experienced by U.S. farm workers. In 
addition, generally aroused interest in manpower re- 
sources development has special implications for the 
underutilized farm labor supply. 

Sharp increases in farm output per man-hour have 
resulted in declining agricultural employment. Dur- 
ing the last decade, average annual farm employment 
declined by approximately one-fourth and employ- 
ment of hired farm workers dropped by 20 percent. 
Between 1960 and 1961, total farm employment de- 
clined, but hired farm employment showed little 
change. 


The Outlook For 1962 


The supply of farm workers in 1962 will be influ- 
enced by the number of new entrants in the labor 
market and increasing skill levels and automation in 
the nonagricultural work force, making transfer from 
farm to nonfarm jobs more difficult. While these 
forces may increase the 1962 farm labor supply, 
the demand for farm workers is expected to continue 
to decline. The labor market impact of production 
and marketing changes will be significant in many 
major labor-using crops, such as cotton, tomatoes, tree 
fruit, sugarbeets, lettuce, and miscellaneous vegetables. 
On balance, the outlook for 1962 is for decreased labor 
demand, shortening of seasons, and a constant or ris- 
ing labor supply. 
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Unemployment among agricultural workers is 
cause for great concern. While a 5 percent unem- 
ployment rate among nonfarm workers is considered a 
problem, annual average unemployment rates for 
agricultural wage and salary workers have ranged 
from 8 to almost 10 percent during the period 
1958-61. This high proportion of unemployed farm 
workers is one of the most obvious indications of 
wasted human resources. In addition to unemploy- 
ment, farm wage earners must often work less than 
full-time because of bad weather, traveling between 
jobs, and slack work. This type of underemployment 
in agriculture has resulted in a hired farm working 
force of about 4 million persons doing work equiva- 
lent to only about 1.2 million year-round farm jobs. 

While we welcome technological change leading to 
greater productivity and more abundance, the human 
cost is high. Increasing mechanization and produc- 
tion changes in agriculture will continue to dislocate 
farm workers, and it is the public responsibility to 
assist displaced workers through retraining, finding 
jobs, and providing subsistence payments during the 
period of transition. The employment service system 
has a unique responsibility for achieving employment 
security in the unstable agricultural labor market. 


What the ES Can Do Now 


Several procedures are already available to the Em- 
ployment Service for the purpose of stabilizing the 
farm labor market. Local labor should be utilized 
to the greatest extent possible. The Annual Worker 
Plan and labor clearance activities can receive more 
emphasis as a means of obtaining out-of-area work- 
ers to supplement the local supply during peak peri- 
ods. Before any foreign workers are certified for 
use in an area, all of the resources of the Federal- 
State employment security system should be used to 
recruit domestic workers. As changing technology re- 
duces agricultural employment, the need for foreign 
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Average Days Worked and Average Annual Earnings of Migratory Workers 
Employed 25 Days or More During the Year 
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Nonfarm Nonfarm 
21 24 





1949 1954 1956 1959 
Average Days Worked 


workers will diminish. Therefore, the Employment 
Service must continually reassess the need for foreign 
workers in areas experiencing an upward trend in 
mechanization or approved for area redevelopment. 

Increased attention and emphasis needs to be 
given in 1962 to new methods of eliminating ad- 
verse effect of foreign labor. The recently amended 
Public Law 78 and the President’s statement in sign- 
ing it require the Bureau and State agencies to re- 
examine adverse effect procedures. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Jerry R. Holleman 
said that the President’s statement constitutes a com- 
mitment to action and that the legislative battle over 
the bill’s amendments demonstrates that there is popu- 
lar support and political power behind the full appli- 
cation of the Administration’s authority to remedy 
adverse effect. 

In an effort to gain new perspectives on farm labor, 
a meeting of a Task Force on Migratory Farm Work- 
ers and Farm Employers was held by the Bureau in 
July 1961. The task force emphasized the need for 
the Bureau and State agencies to come forth with bold 
and imaginative approaches to farm labor problems 
such as the need to stabilize agricultural employment, 
increase the responsibility of the farm labor supply, 
and improve housing, education, and health services 
for migrants. The task force recommended that re- 
search projects be undertaken by government and 
educational institutions to find new ideas for in- 
creasing the economic security of agricultural labor. 

New legislation will help improve the economic 
position of farm workers. The Area Redevelopment 
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Act—which provides assistance to economically dis- 
tressed areas—makes training available to both farm 
and nonfarm workers. This is particularly significant 
for agricultural hand laborers with ability to learn farm 
machine operation. It will also facilitate movement 
of surplus workers out of agriculture and into the 
more skilled nonfarm occupations. In California, 
the temporary disability insurance provisions of the 
unemployment insurance law were extended to farm 
labor, providing a new measure of economic security. 
Bills are under consideration by the U.S. Congress to 
restrict child labor in agricultural work, register crew 
leaders, and provide Federal assistance for education 
and health services to States and local communities 
affected by the seasonal impact of migratory workers. 

The employment security system is taking on a new 
look with a broader role to play in the manpower 
field. In addition to improvements in finding jobs, 
making placements, and administering unemployment 
insurance payments, the Federal and State employ- 
ment security organizations must place greater em- 
phasis on the whole area of human resources develop- 
ment. This means more than matching workers with 
jobs; it means developing and training workers for 
new, more highly skilled occupations in our dynamic 
economy. This task is particularly challenging in the 
farm labor market where employment is declining 
and the displaced workers are already at the bottom 
of the economic and social ladder. We must be pre- 
pared in 1962 and in subsequent years to facilitate the 
movement of dislocated farm workers into more highly 
skilled farm and nonfarm jobs. 
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Buitalo Day-Haul In 1961... 


er ul of _ 


By DONALD B. SIMONS 
Farm Employment Supervisor 


New York Department of Labor 


UFFALO is a city of over half a million people 
in western New York State at the eastern end 
of Lake Erie. Thirty to forty percent of the employ- 
ment in the area is in manufacturing, two-thirds of 
which is in durable goods industries. That type of 
employment naturally encouraged workers interested 
in manual labor to migrate to the area. Many of 
these people had previous farm or crop-harvesting ex- 
perience. In July 1961, 9.5 percent of the area work 
force, or an estimated 49,800 workers, were unem- 
ployed. This was due to a cutback in steel production, 
a decrease in demand for other manufactured prod- 
ucts, and a reduced need for cargo transfer from ship 
to rail in Buffalo because of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Within easy hauling distance, 500 miles or less, of 
western New York are many of the major markets for 
agricultural products. Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D.C., 
New York City, and Buffalo can all be reached within 
10 hours trucking time and comprise a market of about 
20 million people. Lake Erie on the west and Lake 
Ontario on the north help to provide a desirable grow- 
ing season and climate for the production of agricul- 
tural commodities. And with soil which is conducive 
to good crop growth, it is no wonder that within 50 
miles of Buffalo well over 60,000 acres of potatoes 
and other vegetable crops and over 50,000 acres of 
berries, tree fruits, and grapes are produced for sale 
to fresh markets and processing plants. 


Workers Seek Jobs Elsewhere 


For many years, the Employment Service has oper- 
ated a farm labor day-haul out of Buffalo. However, 
this operation had been limited almost exclusively to 
the immediate Erie County area. With the increase 
in unemployment and the advent of the mechanical 
bean harvester, the supply of available workers was 
greatly increased and these workers started searching 
for work outside the Erie County area. In the 
counties of Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, Wyoming, and 
Chautauqua, they found a variety of harvest work 
at pay scales generally higher than those in Erie 
County. This uncontrolled movement grew. 

In 1960, Farm Employment Representatives in 
these counties estimated that 500 to 1,000 people were 
traveling the roads in search of employment. The 
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magnitude of this movement helped to prevent crop 
loss in some instances, but at other times created an 
operational problem that often outweighed the bene- 
fits. Some of these carloads of workers stopped at 
local offices in their search, others did not. Orders 
from growers were often filled by drive-ins by the time 
Employment Service referrals were made. 

In addition to the drive-in supply, approximately 
6,000 interstate and offshore workers were housed in 
the five counties. Some of these workers wanted and 
needed supplemental work commitments; others, par- 
ticularly organized crews, often needed supplemental 
workers. Since the lakes affect the weather, rain in 
Buffalo does not necessarily mean rain in the harvest 
area; neither does fair weather in Buffalo guarantee 
fair weather in the harvest area. Without a control 
point at the supply area, it was impossible to regulate 
the flow of workers. ‘These were but a few of the 
problems that arose. Obviously, something needed 
to be done. 

Observations in the field and at the supply source 
and questioning of workers, crew leaders, and would-be 
labor contractors resulted in much usable information. 





LAKE ONTARIO 














1. Workers were in the habit of congregating at the 
corner of Williams and Walnut Streets in Buffalo. It 
was not unusual for over 500 people to be there soon 
after 4 a.m. each morning. 

2. Several migrant crew leaders were using this 
source to augment crew numbers on a daily basis. 

3. A large percentage of the workers were leaving 
the congregating area in carload lots, without a known 
destination. Riders usually contributed to car expense 
whether work was obtained or not. 

4. Most of the workers arriving in the field were very 
good workers. 

5. There were some responsible individuals inter- 
ested in becoming harvest labor contractors. 

6. Most of those questioned thought Employment 
Service control at the supply point would be beneficial. 

At the end of the 1960 harvest season, Farm Em- 
ployment Representatives in the area were asked to 
prepare a comprehensive statement, including con- 
tacts, numbers of workers, characteristics of workers, 
employers of these workers, transportation facilities, 
etc. These representatives met twice to discuss the 
implementation of a day-haul program and the pro- 
cedure to follow once the operation had started. Be- 
cause the supply and demand areas are in two different 
Employment Service districts, it was necessary to 
solicit the cooperation of top management in both 
districts and to keep them advised of progress. 


Experience in Other States Helps Us 


It was known that New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have a cooperative day-haul program whereby work- 


ers from Philadelphia are transported daily for harvest 
work in New Jersey.| While our program would not 
be an interstate operation, it appeared to have many 
of the same characteristics. Permission was obtained 
from those States for a New York State representative 
to observe their operations. Many helpful ideas ob- 
tained in this visit enabled us to avoid planning and 
operating mistakes. Definite procedures and delega- 
tion of duties were then formulated. 

The District Superintendent of the Buffalo district 
would contact the necessary Buffalo city officials to 
obtain permission to operate a day-haul program in 
the Williams Street area. The local office manager 
and the Farm Employment Representative would lo- 
cate office space and prepare preliminary justification 
for rental and for staffing. The Buffalo Farm Em- 
ployment Representative would contact church lead- 
ers, businessmen, and other influential persons in the 
Williams Street area and known Buffalo farm labor 
contractors. Separate meetings were to be arranged 
to discuss the program and to solicit their cooperation. 
Farm Employment Representatives in the outlying 
areas were to contact growers, farm organizations, and 
other State agencies which might have an interest in 


* See “The Day-Haul Crew Leader,” by Alvan F. Frank, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, January 1961, 
page 26. 
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farm labor and arrange for meetings in their respective 
areas. 

All activities were coordinated by Central Farm 
Labor Office staff, who also presented the material at 
all meetings. Although emphasis differed somewhat 
depending on the characteristics of the particular group 
present, the presentations essentially covered three 
main points: 

1. What the Employment Service could do for both 
employers and workers. 

2. What the Employment Service would expect of 
applicants and farm labor contractors, and 

3. What the Employment Service would expect of 
employers. 

Fortunately, we were able to obtain office space in 
a vacant store on the very corner where these people 
were accustomed to congregating. 


Where to Find Staff 


Staffing the operation proved to be the biggest prob- 
lem. Qualified applicants for a temporary assignment, 
with the workday beginning at 4 a.m., are few and far 
between. Consequently, the opening was delayed, and 
it was not until we were into the peak of the cherry 
harvest that we were able to get the project underway. 
With peak demands, a new, untrained staff, and the 
old uncontrolled movement already started, confusion 
was the order of the day. Operations became 
smoother, however, as the staff became more familiar 
with Farm Program operations, laws and regulations 
governing farm workers, crop activities and harvest 
rates, names of contractors, crew leaders, growers, 
destination points and crop areas, the vernacular and 
work habits of the people with whom they were deal- 
ing. Through telephone conversations, the staff also 
got to know Farm Employment Representatives in the 
outlying counties better. 

The William Street day-haul operation started at 
4 a.m. July 25, 1961 with one seasonal Farm Employ- 
ment Representative and an Employment Inter- 
viewer, on loan from the main office, in attendance. 
This was in addition to a permanent and a seasonal 
Farm Employment Representative operating the 
other established day-haul point. A clerk was pro- 
vided because of the additional paper work. The 
permanent Farm Employment Representative had 
supervisory responsibility for the entire program. 

Referral papers were prepared in duplicate at the 
time of loading. One copy remained at the supply 
source for acceptance credit purposes, the duplicate 
was mailed to the proper office in the demand area for 
placement credit. 

Telephone communications between offices were 
maintained from 4 a.m. to 5 p.m. each day. Buffalo 
personnel were not allowed to call employers in de- 
mand areas directly or to make referrals on direct call 
from employers without first clearing with proper 
Farm Employment Representatives. 

Workers were supplied to harvest cherries, snap 
beans, tomatoes, peaches, apples, potatoes, onions, 
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broccoli, brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, and 
grapes and also did hourly work connected with the 
harvest of agricultural products. A significant num- 
ber of workers were also recruited for food processing 
plants. Others were recruited for live-in camp jobs in 
various parts of the State. 

We feel the operation in its first year was successful. 
Mistakes were made, misunderstandings occurred, 
some rather excited conversations took place. We did 
not expect or get the full cooperation of all con- 
tractors and crew leaders drawing on the area for 
worker supply. Some were told that their methods 
of operation did not warrant their referral by the Em- 
ployment Service. Referral of only reliable contrac- 
tors and good workers was a major objective in 
establishing the service. 

Probably the most important service rendered the 
workers was informing them of their destination, the 
crop they would be harvesting, and the rate which 


they would be paid. It had appeared early in the 
season that the supply of workers in the area was in- 
exhaustible; however, it proved necessary to do 
considerable radio advertising. This served two pur- 
poses: to build up the worker pool, and, since radio 
coverage extended to the demand area, to indicate to 
growers that the Employment Service was working in 
their behalf. 

Volume in 1961 was not large when compared with 
some day-haul operations in the Nation; however, 
well over 20,000 placements were recorded. We feel 
this was a significant contribution to agricultural har- 
vest in the area. 

We are now looking forward to 1962. We believe 
we can solve our staffing problem. Roundtable dis- 
cussions with Farm Employment Representatives will 
iron out operating problems. More meetings with 
contractors and growers will create an even better 
understanding of the program. 


Four Months and Four People ... 


21,000 Potato Harvest Placements 


By RUTH COOPER, Employment Security Specialist 
and BENNIE B. BATES, State Farm Placement Supervisor 


Alabama State Employment Service 


N BALDWIN COUNTY, Ala., the largest county 
east of the Mississippi River and the heart of 

southern potato country, there is not one commercial 
potato farmer who does not use the Employment 
Service. 

This degree of Employment Service penetration was 
not a circumstance that sprang full-fledged either from 
the harvesttime desperation of farmers or from the 
perfection of the Employment Service farm place- 
ment program. The farmers are not quite that des- 
perate, and the Employment Service is not quite that 
good. The reason, like the reason behind most solid 
accomplishments, is found in a story of hard work, 
tempered by trial and error. 

In addition to an annual $4-million Irish potato 
yield, Baldwin County has multimillion-dollar produc- 
tion of gladioli, corn, cucumbers, watermelons, beans, 
other vegetables and pecans. This gold mine in the 
soil notwithstanding, for the 1956 harvest the Employ- 
ment Service made less than 2,600 agricultural and re- 
lated placements in Baldwin County. In 1961, only 
5 years but many trials and errors later, the placement 
total in the same categories, during comparable 
months, soared past the 21,000 mark. How? 

Back in the first half of the 1950’s, Baldwin and 
Mobile Counties were served by one farm placement 
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representative on the staff of the Mobile local office. 
It had long been recognized that the Baldwin County 
potato harvest was, in itself, a challenge and an obli- 
gation that was not being met. It could not be met 
by one lone individual with a multiplicity of duties 
and a wide range to ride. Numerous methods were 
tried to improve service for the potato harvest—tem- 
porary transfer of Mobile office personnel from nonag- 
ricultural to agricultural functions, transfer from 
other areas, and establishment of a skeleton assembly 
point for processing and routing of crews, to men- 
tion only a few not very effectual experiments. 

In 1957 it was decided that a temporary farm place- 
ment office would be opened at Foley, in South Bald- 
win County, for the heavy workload months of the 
forthcoming potato harvest—April, May, June, and 
early July. Thus, in April 1958, the office was set 
up, with hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 6 days a week. 
To assist the regular farm placement representative, 
a temporary farm placement representative was hired. 
State office farm placement personnel were made avail- 
able to help launch the new venture. 

Response to the office, in terms of requests for serv- 
ice, was immediate and mushrooming. The office 
had been established to help the growers—by presea- 
son determination of their labor needs, by systematic 
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Potatoes are harvested by hand in this Baldwin County, Ala., field. 


utilization of local labor supply, and by employment 
of out-of-area and out-of-State crews where needed. 
The growers were delighted with the new facilities. 
But no provision had been made to serve another and 
closely allied element, the operators of potato grading 
and packing sheds. In truth, there was not enough 
cloth to stretch that far. So, in 1959, a second tempo- 
rary farm placement representative was added, and 
given firstline responsibility for shed operators. 

By now, the movement of some 4,000 or 5,000 work- 
ers, in and out, among 250 potato fields and 42 sheds 
had taken on an intricate kaleidoscopic quality. 
Keeping tab of where they were and where they 
should go next had become a sizable job in itself. 
The farm placement men were necessarily pushing 
pencils much of the time when they needed to be di- 
recting action. In 1960, a clerical worker was added 
to the office staff, bringing it up to its present total of 
four: two farm placement representatives, who are 
now employed year-round, plus a temporary repre- 
sentative and a clerk-typist during the 4-month op- 
eration of the office. 

For the April—July 1961 season, this task force of 
four made 19,300 placements of harvest hands, repre- 
senting planned utilization and multiple placement of 
3,500 individuals; 1,715 grading and packing shed 
placements; and 1,076 acceptances. 

Foley, the site of the temporary farm office, is a 
small town with a population of only 3,200. Where 
did the harvest hands and the shed workers come 
from? 
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Of the 3,500 harvest hands, 1,410 were local and 
day-haul workers, 600 were cleared in from other 
areas of Alabama, 1,265 were from Texas, 175 work- 
ers came from Florida, and 50 from Tennessee. 

Shed jobs are filled from local supply, augmented 
somewhat by individuals of nomadic strain who drift 
into Baldwin County in May, drawn there by the 
springtime recollection that potato shed work is about 
to boom. Approximately one-third of the shed jobs 
are filled by high school youth. Baldwin County high 
schools dismiss in May. Weeks before that time, the 
farm placement representatives, by special arrange- 
ment with school officials, secure registrations of all 
students age 16 and over who wish to work, and line 
up jobs for them in accordance with State and Federal 
child labor regulations. (For example, 16- and 17- 
year-olds cannot work as car loaders, because loaders 
deal with sacked potatoes, and once the sack is closed, 
it becomes a commodity in interstate commerce, 
where the age minimum is 18.) 

The farm placement office, committed to the An- 
nual Worker Program as well as to the prime local 
urgency of getting potatoes to market, is lining up 
subsequent jobs for its migrant crews long before 
crews are finished in the fields. This past summer, fol- 
lowing Baldwin County employment, crews were di- 
rected through clearance to jobs in Arizona, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Other intrastate work was 
also arranged. Take, for instance, one specific crew 
of 35, brought in from Texas in May, utilized in Bald- 
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win potato fields until July, then sent to North Ala- 
bama for a later potato harvest, thence to South 
Central Alabama for cotton, brought back to Baldwin 
to gather pecans in November, and later scheduled 
for another point in the State for tung nuts. 

A marginal note on the Texas-Mexican crews seems 
inorder. Before the opening of the farm office, Texas- 
Mexicans were coming to Baldwin County in un- 
scheduled crews and as drifters. Some of them found 
work; others did not. Some filled jobs that could 
and should have been filled locally. Some were ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous crew leaders who pocketed 
unauthorized rakeoffs at payday. Since the area was 
unprepared for their coming, some created housing 
problems. ‘These difficulties are reduced to a mini- 
mum. With an Employment Service office on the 
scene, responsible for their scheduling, utilization, and 
accommodations, they now come only in the numbers 
needed, with work and housing assured. 

In January and February preseason planning con- 
tacts with the growers, farm placement representatives 
ascertain forthcoming labor needs and make arrange- 
ments for maximum use of available local and other 
intrastate workers. As the farm office has become 
more firmly entrenched, its recruitment program, 
through the media of press, radio, handbills, and word 
of mouth, has reached deeper into local supply 
sources, and the need for Texas-Mexicans has pro- 
portionately declined. In 1959, some 2,700 were re- 


quired; in 1960, only 2,200; and in 1961, less than 
1,300. 

We believe the following are the most basic prin- 
ciples to successful operation of the Baldwin County 


farm office. 

1. Careful, concrete, far-in-advance preseason plan- 
ning.—Without this, the efforts of 3,500 workers to 
get 186 million pounds of potatoes out of the fields 
would precipitate a chaos from which it is doubtful 
that either the workers or the perishable potatoes 
would emerge intact. 

2. Complete, up-to-date records, with working 
knowledge of employer needs and crew assignments 
on instant tap in the heads of farm placement per- 
sonnel.—This “on tap” working knowledge is im- 
possible without current records. It would also be 
impossible unless the farm placement representative 
knew and dealt with Crew Leader Rodriquez Gon- 
zales as a man and not as a named typed on a Form 
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NO MORE HOE HANDS? 


IT is possible that, within 5 years, use of chemicals, ma- 
chines, and flame will make the heavy demands for cotton 
choppers a thing of the past in the Mississippi Delta. That 
was the prediction late in 1961 of Sidney Levingston who is 
the Mississippi member of the Special Farm Labor Commit- 
tee of the Bureau of Employment Security, a farmer, and 
chairman of the Labor Committee of the Delta Council. 


Mechanical harvesting has advanced to the point, Mr. 
Levingston said, where the Delta crop could be harvested 
without hand labor—if the weather cooperates. So, with the 
techniques of automated cotton production, there remains 
only the age-old “if” —if the weather cooperates so machines 
can get into the fields. Or, perhaps, if someone comes up 
with mechanical equipment that can operate on soft ground. 


3. Straight shooting and mutual understanding.— 
Says Ernest Stewart, veteran farm placement repre- 
sentative of the Baldwin office, and a pioneer of the 
program: “I make no airtight commitments. I tell 
the farmer and shed operator that we’ll do everything 
possible to get the labor they need. If an employer 
with emergency pressures calls me to request 15 extra 
workers for the next day, I tell him I'll have the 
workers there in the morning or I'll let him know 
before bedtime that I can’t get them.” 

4. Employers understanding of their responsibili- 
ties—At the height of shed activity, when additional 
labor was almost impossible to find, the office repre- 
sentative, whose first-line duty is for shed operations, 
was implored to supply 12 more workers. Somewhere 
he found them, and took them in his pickup truck 
to the job site. Two hours later he went back. The 
workers were sitting under a tree. He said to the 
shed operator, respectfully but firmly, “You told me 
you needed these men. If you don’t, I’m taking them 
to somebody who does.” The 12 workers were put 
to work. 

These, then, are the principles of the Baldwin 
County farm office, staffed by personnel with the 
stamina and willingness to put in an 18-hour day when 
the need dictates. In the four seasons of operation of 
the temporary farm office, the Employment Service 
has become interwoven in the fabric of Baldwin Coun- 
ty’s agricultural life. 


At the Seasonal Farm Placement Office in Foley 

(Baldwin County), Ala., left to right: A shed 

operator's bookkeeper places an order with Bennie 

B. Bates, State Farm Placement Supervisor, while 

Ernest Stewart, local FPR, discusses a work assign- 
ment with a crew leader. 





Changing Farm Technology 
Challenges Employment Service 


UTPUT per man-hour in agriculture has risen about 85 percent during the past decade, compared with 
about 33 percent in nonagricultural industries. Greater worker productivity in agriculture, brought about 

by increasing mechanization and changing production practices, has resulted in a farm employment decline 
(including farm operators, unpaid family workers, and hired farm workers) of about 25 percent during the last 
10 years, while total farm production rose significantly. The use of mechanical power and machinery increased 
by 20 percent during this period, and fertilizer and lime input rose 63 percent. Mechanization has had its 
greatest success in grains and fibers. New developments in vegetable combines and fruit harvesting devices, 
however, suggest the possibility of further reductions in labor needs for some of the traditional hand-labor activities. 
Scientific developments are responsible for many of the changes taking place in the farm labor market, such 

as shifting migratory streams, increasing demand for more highly skilled workers, farm labor surpluses in some 
areas and shortages in others, shortening of seasons, and changes in wage structures. In some crop activities mech- 
anization is in only an experimental stage, but must be closely watched so that the Employment Service will be 
prepared to cope with new farm labor supply and demand situations. Other crop activities which are already 
mechanized to a considerable extent may. place new demands on the Employment Service when improvements 
are made in machine design, or new production practices are introduced, such as changes in packing’ and 


transporting agricultural commodities. 


The following three articles illustrate some of the problems encountered by the Employment Service when 


farm technology changes. 


In the Pacifie Northwest ... 


1. Mechanization of the Green Pea Harvest 


By VINCENT J. BRINGS 


Agricultural Employment Specialist 


Region XI, Seattle 


N A normal year, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
produce about one-third of the Nation’s processed 
green peas, and in the best years, more than two-fifths. 
Most of the region’s green peas are grown in a rela- 
tively compact tristate area stretching from Pendleton 
in northeastern Oregon through Walla Walla, Dayton, 
and Pomeroy in southeastern Washington and on to 
the vicinity of Lewiston, Idaho. Rolling hills, fertile 
soil, and proximity to a mountain range that assures 
adequate moisture provide ideal growing conditions. 
Green peas are rotated with wheat and barley which 
are grown extensively in this area. 

The green pea harvest creates intense demands for 
dependable labor. As recently as 1957, substantial 
numbers of Mexican nationals were used in the green 
pea harvest. Since then, pea growers have been able 
to harvest their crop without significant utilization of 
foreign labor, partly through a successful adaptation 
of the Annual Worker Plan. Serious and unexpected 
labor shortages have continued to develop, however, 
and growers have at times found it necessary to make 
extensive recruiting efforts to meet emergencies. 
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The hours are long and the work arduous; at times 
turnover has reached alarming proportions. 

In recent years, labor problems have caused pea 
growers to experiment more and more with labor- 
saving devices. It became apparent early in 1961 that 
mechanization was beginning to have a significant 
impact on the labor market as it affected this crop. 
Consequently, it was decided to undertake a study to 
determine the nature of these developments and their 
implication for future seasons in terms of reduced 
labor needs and changes in skill requirements. A 
coordinated survey was undertaken by the three Pacific 
Northwest State employment security agencies.’ 

Soon after the close of the 1961 season, all impor- 
tant growers were contacted to obtain the following 
information, by type of equipment used during 1960 


* The Research and Farm Placement Sections of each of the 
State agencies played an important part both in planning the 
survey and in carrying it to conclusion. Particular credit 
should be given to Donald Rosenoff of the Washington 
agency, Ben Allen of the Oregon agency, and Walter Thomas 
of the Idaho agency, as well as to the local office farm place- 
ment staff members who carried out much of the field work. 
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Four unskilled workers are required to operate one sef (two units) of this hand fork-fed viner operation. 


and 1961: manpower requirements in terms of both 
numbers and skills, number of viner-shifts of opera- 
tion, turnover experience, acreage harvested, and 
plans for the future. 

The survey indicated that mechanization of the 
green pea harvest has been undergoing evolution 
rather than revolution, but nevertheless is having a 
major impact on labor demands. ‘The viner, which 
presses and shakes the peas from the vines, has not 
changed basically; the methods of feeding vines into 
the viner and removing the shelled peas, however, 
have changed materially. 

For years, the pea-vining process has been a matter 
of dumping a truckload of vines near the viner intake, 
from which pitchers feed forksful onto a conveyor. 


The typical manpower requirement for this operation 


is four workers per set of two viners—three pitcher- 
boxmen, and one cleanup man; in addition, a main- 
tenance man is generally required for every four sets. 
The boxman removes boxes of shelled peas from the 
viner, replaces the boxes, and loads filled boxes onto 
a truck for transportation to cannery or freezing plant. 

Manpower requirements are cut about in half with 
the use of an electric fork and conveyor loading of 
shelled peas. The pitcher with an electric fork feeds 
two viners rather than one, and shelled peas are lifted 
into a truck in bulk through a series of conveyor belts, 
thus eliminating the need for a boxman. This type of 
operation usually requires two workers per set—one 
pitcher, one cleanup man for two sets, one mainte- 
nance man for four sets, and, in some instances, one 
pusher-man for four sets—to do the same job that 
requires four workers with hand forks. 

During the past 2 years, the Jarrell feeder has been 
developed as an attachment to the basic viner. The 
Jarrell consists of a hopper, together with chain belts 
and a revolving drum with steel fingers, that feed the 
vines into the conveyor at an even rate. A forklift 
is used to keep the hopper loaded. To feed one typi- 
cal set of such viners requires the equivalent of one 
and one-fourth workers—one forklift operator for two 
sets, one cleanup man for two sets, and one main- 
tenance man for four sets. 
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This past year, several growers experimented with 
a further adaptation of the Jarrell principle by en- 
larging the hopper to accommodate a truckload of 
vines. This eliminates the need for a forklift opera- 
tor, but the complicated machinery increases the need 
for maintenance workers. 

Self-propelled -_mbines have also been tried in the 
area, but they have not proved practical, partly because 
most peas are grown on hilly terrain that makes it 
necessary for combines to have costly leveling devices. 

All three methods of feeding viners were used ex- 
tensively in 1961, but a strong trend toward the more 
efficient methods was apparent. In 1960, the peas 
from approximately 44 percent of all acreage were fed 
into viners with the handfork method, 43 percent with 
the electric fork, and about 13 percent with the Jar- 
rell feeder. In 1961, the acreage handled with hand 
fork dropped to 23 percent, electric fork acreage in- 
creased to 55 percent, while Jarrell feeder acreage in- 
creased to 22 percent. 

Rather sharp differences in the approach to mech- 
anization are apparent in different parts of the pea- 
growing area. In Oregon, the electric fork was de- 
veloped early and growers have been slow to adopt 
the Jarrell. Nearly 70 percent of Oregon’s 1960 acre- 
age was processed with viners equipped with electric 
forks, less than 8 percent with Jarrell feeders; by 1961, 
electric-fork acreage increased to 72 percent, while 
Jarrell-type processing declined slightly. Washington 
and Idaho, in contrast, used few electric forks prior 
to 1961 and between 1960 and 1961 made the jump 
directly from hand-feed to Jarrell. Jarrell feeders 
which were used in processing only 15 percent of 
Washington’s acreage in 1960, accounted for 42 per- 
cent in 1961. In Idaho, Jarrell utilization increased 
from 28 percent in 1960 to 42 percent in 1961. A 
moderate increase in the number of electric forks was 
also apparent in both States. 

Reduction in manpower requirements as a result of 
these developments has already been substantial. On 
the average in 1961, a one man-shift could process 
1.1 acres with the hand-fork method, 2.5 acres with 
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One forklift operator plus a cleanup man operate two sets (four units) of this Jarrell-fed viner installation. The structure to the left 
houses a conveyor that automatically loads shelled peas onto a truck. 


the electric fork, and 4.2 acres with the Jarrell-feeder 
operation. 

On the basis of these factors, it required approxi- 
mately 58,000 1..an-shifts of viner labor to harvest the 
120,000-acre 1961 crop, about 6,500 man-shifts less 
than to harvest the 107,000-acre 1960 crop. 

The impact of these developments over a period of 
years can be measured by comparing labor require- 
ments for different methods. It would have required 
110,000 man-shifts to harvest the 1961 crop if it 
had been done entirely by the hand-fork method, 
compared with 48,000 by the electric fork and 28,000 
with Jarrell-type feeders. 


Plus Truck Drivers 


These computations do not include truck drivers, 
who haul the peas from the field to the viner, or the 
crews who cut and swath the vines. The need for 
truck drivers varies widely from operation to operation 
and at different times during the season for the same 
operation. Generally, the need for truck drivers will 
increase with greater mechanization, because of the 
distances involved in hauling to modern stationary 
viner installations. 

Mechanization is not only reducing the need for 
manpower, it is also bringing about major changes 
in skill requirements. It is eliminating the need for 
the unskilled worker whose only qualifications are a 
strong back and a willingness to endure long hours of 
hard physical labor. In the not-too-distant future, 
almost everyone connected with the harvest will be 
operating some type of machine—a truck, a forklift, a 
swather, a loader, or the viner itself. The skilled 
mechanic who keeps the complicated machinery mov- 
ing assumes new importance. 

It will be several years before all the “bugs” are 
worked out of the new machinery, and many of the 
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growers are not planning changes for 1962. The big 
strides that took place between 1960 and 1961, how- 
ever, indicate that it will not be long before the hand- 
feed method will be a thing of the past, and the 
electric fork will give way to the Jarrell-type operation 
or something even more efficient. 

The impact of mechanization of the pea harvest 
on farm labor recruitment, both for the pea harvest 
and for other farm activities, will be considerable. 
The green pea harvest provides an important segment 
of the work scheduled for a sizable group of Texas 
workers brought into the Pacific Northwest. The 
pattern followed by many migrant workers brings 
them into the area in early spring for sugar beet, hops, 
or asparagus work; they then move into the pea fields 
in mid-June. Elimination of this segment of the 
work schedule can jeopardize the labor supply for 
other crops unless suitable substitute employment can 
be found. 


Labor Will Come From a Different Source 


The new types of skill required in the green pea 
harvest will appeal to a different source of labor supply 


than heretofore. Students on vacation have long pro- 
vided much of the labor for driving trucks, and this 
activity will tend to become the major labor require- 
ment of the harvest. There will also be a growing 
need for trained mechanics and maintenance men; 
the need for training programs for such skills deserves 
investigation. 

The green pea harvest is only one of a number of 


farm activities where mechanization is having a major 


impact on the utilization of farm labor. A careful 
study of all these developments and their interrelation- 
ship is essential if the Employment Service is to con- 
tinue to serve effectively the farmer and the farm 
worker. 
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A four-station combustion engine blueberry harvester at Pember- 
ton, N.J. Hand vibrators placed against branches shake ripe fruit 
which falls into a portable canvas catcher. 


EW JERSEY leads the Nation in cultivated blue- 

berry production. In fact, it produces more of 
this luscious and versatile berry than all other States 
combined. Suitable soil for culture is confined to 
parts of four southern counties that border the At- 
lantic Ocean—in the same areas where the parent 
stock grew wild before the first settlers reached these 
shores. The acreage has grown steadily. Nearly 
7,000 acres were under cultivation in 1961, and 600 to 
800 more acres were planted in the fall of 1961. Blue- 
berry bushes bear the first or second season after plant- 
ing, but do not reach their prime until the fourth or 
fifth year. They then have a profitable life of 25 years 
if cared for properly. 

In the summer season of 1960, almost 2 million 
12-pint flats were picked by hand from approximately 
6 million bushes. At peak, more than 7,000 workers 
were needed in the harvest. Fortunately, most 
workers like “rolling” blueberries or the Farm Place- 
ment Bureau would have had more difficulty meeting 
this challenge. Ninety percent of all workers in this 
activity are drawn from local sources, the remainder 
being southern crews or offshore Puerto Ricans. The 
earliest picking follows the strawberry crop in the 
latter part of June, with the peak coming in late 
July or early August. It then tapers off through 
August as the demand for tomato pickers increases. 
Also needed at this time, are pickers for beans, peaches, 
and all other summer vegetable crops. 

This labor demand situation created intense interest 
when, during the 1960 season, several trial mechanical 
pickers or shakers were introduced in the State. Early 
estimates indicated that 5 men could replace at least 
30 hand-pickers. It was felt that the Farm Place- 
ment Bureau should follow this possibility closely, since 
it appeared that in a few years 1,500 able men could 
do a job that formerly required 7,500 or more men, 
women, and teenagers. 
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2. Mechanization of the 
Blueberry Harvest 


By FRED WATTS 
Chief, Farm Placement Bureau 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


It quickly became apparent, however, that workers 
would have to be added to the basic five, for the extra 
sorting and grading needed when mechanical pickers 
are used. This would at least double the basic force 
needed, if the entire harvest were mechanized, conse- 
quently reducing the implied impact on local labor to 
not more than 50 percent. 

Would mechanization to this extent occur immedi- 
ately? This was the question confronting the New 
Jersey Farm Placement Bureau last winter. Although 
unknown at the time, the severity of the weather was 
one of the important factors that would affect all 
plans. At least 80 mechanical harvesters were or- 


The canvas catcher is emptied in the field by opening a narrow flap. 
Blueberries in field boxes are then taken fo the packing house for 
sorting. 





dered for the coming season, but after excessively cold 
weather crop injury, only 48 machines were actually 
received by 28 growers. It was not until early June 
that growers learned that approximately 45 percent of 
the crop had been winter damaged. 

Confronted by this situation, even growers with 
mechanical harvesters used the normal number of 
workers. Their motives were mixed. They did not 
wish to leave workers who had been coming to the 
fields over a period of years without work, since 
they would be needed in years of heavier crop yields. 
At the same time, they had made an investment in 
machines that should be utilized. Thus, no accurate 
appraisal of the impact of mechanical harvesters could 
be made this past season. All growers using them 
continued hand-picking, but experimented with the 
machines. 

Out of more than 500 blueberry growers, only 28 
had mechanical harvesters and only 7 used them on 
all three pickings. Six used them after the first prime 
picking had been made and nearly all 28 growers used 
them for the final or “scrapping” stage, when hand- 
pickers were difficult to recruit. 


Where Will the Berries Be Sold? 


To assess the full impact of the harvesters on the 
use of hand-pickers, the destination of the berries must 
be considered. Blueberries are easily frozen and 
canned, by both home and commercial methods. 
Consequently many move to these channels. The 


fresh market, however, is the most lucrative, and ap- 
pearance plays a great part in acceptance by the 


Those growers who cater to the retail 
trade are certain that mechanical handling detracts 
from the appeal. This accounts for the greater use 
of machines for final picking of the smaller berries, 
since these move principally to processors. 

The sale outlet definitely conditions the thoughts 
of growers about the future of the mechanical har- 


housewife. 


vesters. Those with the new varieties, more appeal- 


Field boxes are emptied into an air cleaner which removes leaves 
and trash. Blueberries then emerge on a moving belt and are 
hand-sorted for removal of green and imperfect berries. 


This blueberry harvester has been converted to a mechanical prun- 
ing operation for fall and winter use. 


ing for fresh use, indicate no interest in having their 
berries picked mechanically. Yet those having older 
bushes feel that there is definitely a place for the 
shakers when the products will be processed, or when 
the retail price makes for small profits at hand labor 
costs. 

Growers with harvesters, representing 1,303 acres 
of the State’s total, were interviewed and the response 
varied from “I would like to sell my machine” to 
“Next year I expect to harvest all my acreage by 
machine.” Most agreed they would pick by hand for 
the fresh market and by machine for processing. 
Where does that leave us, the farm placement people, 
who must estimate and procure the needed workers? 
It means that we will continue our survey and study 
throughout the winter and spring months prior to har- 
vest. To aid employers and workers interested in 
this crop, we must determine not only the crop but 
also the manner of marketing. 
past season has not helped much. 

One of the growers using the air pressure picker 
has adapted it to pneumatic pruning. We do not ex- 
pect this development to have much impact on the 
overall labor requirement. It is expensive, but ex- 
cellent on the older, larger bushes. It does not repre- 
sent any material labor saving, however, on the ma- 
jority of New Jersey acreage, which is now primarily 
young stock. 

Had the past season been normal, the future would 
appear more predictable. Weather is still the prime 
factor in farm activities. As time and varying con- 
ditions permit, continued study will assuredly point 
to more accurate estimating of labor needs for this 
crop. 

If the harvest were entirely mechanized, the impact 
on the farm labor economy would be tremendous. 
For this reason it will be closely watched. 


Our survey of the 
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Mechanical planter developed to space 
monogerm sugar beets for an even stand. 


. Science Reduces Sugar Beet Jobs 


By LOUIS GILLESPIE 


Agricultural Economist, Farm Placement Division 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


EDRO is going to need a job. He has been work- 

ing for quite a few years in the sugar beet fields, 
thinning, hoeing, and blocking. He also used to help 
with the harvest of the beets, but now several kinds 
of machines do the work of digging and topping the 
beets. Another change has come along that is going 
to eliminate practically all of the hand work needed 
to thin and cultivate the sugar beet. Plant geneti- 
cists—in the sugar company research departments, 
and State and Federal experiment stations—have 
progressed far enough in developing monogerm seed 
with desirable characteristics to permit significant 
commercial plantings. Within the next year or two, 
this will eliminate a considerable amount of the labor 
previously needed to grow sugarbeets. Along with 
this is the recent development of a selective chemical 
for the control of most weeds in the beet fields. 

Migrant workers like Pedro had difficulty in under- 
standing that they would be required only to hoe out 
the weeds in the rows. This pays less per acre than 
they had been receiving for thinning, hoeing, and 
blocking. Many had not been told about the new 
seed. To many others, the word “monogerm”’ is 
new. They will be hearing about it and the impact 
made by the introduction of the new seed on the agri- 
cultural labor market. 

The sugarbeet and other cultivated beets produce 
two to five or more flowers in dense clusters. The 
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flowers cohere at the base and grow together during 
maturation to form glomerate fruits which usually 
comprise as many seeds as there were flowers in the 
cluster. The dry, hard fruits are the “seed” of com- 
merce and are often referred to as glomerules, seed- 
balls, or multigerm seed. When these seedballs are 
planted and germinate, the result is a small cluster of 
young plants. Each plant when fully grown has a 
large root and needs plenty of room in which to de- 
velop. Competition among the small plants in the 
cluster would prevent any of them from attaining full 
growth. Thus, it is necessary to thin them out so 
that only one plant remains and there are only one or 
two plants per foot in the row. Special planters have 
been developed to space the seed accurately. 

Previous efforts have been made to eliminate the 
laborious and costly task of thinning by milling the 
seedballs to produce small segments with one or two 
germs in each. Although used in a limited number 
of fields, these seeds are planted at a low rate so that 
a sparse stand is obtained which makes thinning much 
easier. This is called “segmented seed,’ but there 
are objectional features which tend to discourage their 
use. 

The advantages of having a monogerm seed were 
recognized 50 years ago and efforts to find single- 
seeded fruit have been made by plant breeders and 
seed producers. In 1948, two plants with the mono- 
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germ character were found in Oregon after many 
thousands of plants had been examined. As early 
as 1956, trial plantings were made after extensive 
work in developing the seed; however, it was not until 
1958 that enough seed was available to plant a signi- 
ficant number of acres. Nationally, monogerm seed 
amounted to 11.4 percent of the seed crop in 1957, 
24.8 percent in 1958, and 25.4 percent in 1959, with 
a large increase in 1960. 

The thinning and blocking of sugarbeets has been 
done customarily by a migrant worker stooping over 
to thin the plants with his fingers while at the same 
time he was using a short handled hoe to block the 
plants to the proper distance apart in the row. As 
part of the same operation, after a mechanical cul- 
tivator had removed those in-between the row, he 
hoed out any weeds that remained in the row. The 
grower paid these workers at a rate pegged to a mini- 
mum set at the beginning of the year by the Secretary 
of Agriculture after hearings in the growing areas. 

In 1961, when almost half of the seed planted in 
Ohio was the monogerm type, there was an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the effect this seed will have on the 
labor market. A tour conducted by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Extension Service through the sugarbeet pro- 
ducing part of the State provided first-hand informa- 
tion from a number of growers. Typical statements 
by growers indicated that little or, in some cases, no 
hand labor was used to cultivate or thin the crop. 
In some cases, members of the farm family were able 
to hoe out the few weeds that resisted the pre-emer- 
gent spray, or in others, one or two hoeings by a crew 
of workers, with no thinning, was all that was re- 
quired. In any case, the amount of labor never ex- 
ceeded one-half of that previously needed. 

The sugar companies have indicated that when 
they furnish the seed to their growers in 1962, they 
are going to increase the percentage of monogerm 
seed in Ohio to better than 60 percent, and the follow- 
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A thick stand of sugar beet plants needs 
hand blocking and thinning. 


ing year or two, up to 100 percent. Another 20 per- 
cent in 1962 will be segmented seed. This will mean 
that less than 20 percent of the seed planted will be 
multigerm, which will require the usual amount of 
hand labor. In some of the Western States, it is 
expected that all plantings will be of the improved 
seed. This should result in a decreased demand for 
seasonal migratory labor during the early part of 
the season when beets are being cultivated. 

Under the Annual Worker Plan, migrant crews 
were recruited in Texas, and scheduled to work their 
way north during the early part of the growing season 
for work in the beet fields. As the latter was com- 
pleted, they remained to work in other types of agri- 
cultural activity until fall, when they completed their 
schedule on the way back to their home State. Be- 
cause work in the sugarbeet fields was their first job 
in this part of the country, it has been customary for 
the beet growers to advance sufficient cash to the crew 
leaders to pay for the transportation of the workers 
from their home State. With a substantial cutback 
in the number of workers coming under this arrange- 
ment, those responsible for furnishing labor to grow- 
ers of other commodities are somewhat concerned 
about adjustments which will have to be made in 
scheduling crews. Producers of the other crops may 
find it necessary to advance transportation money to 
the crews in order to get them to come. 

Furthermore, the migrant worker’s yearly earnings 
have not been considered satisfactory either by him or 
by those who are interested in seeing that an adequate 
standard of living is made available to all. This 
change will mean a decrease in the migrants’ earning 
opportunities and thus discourage their entering the 
migratory stream. Growers may find that added in- 
ducements wili have to be offered to get the workers 
to come. Perhaps other kinds of employment may 
have to be found for them to fill the gaps brought 
about by technological changes. 
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Properly planted monogerm seed produces 
well-spaced plants that require little or no 
hand thinning. 


During the 1961 season, the usual number of crews 
expecting employment appeared, and housing was 
filled as if the customary amount of work would be 
available. The season was late and many of these 
migrants had to borrow money or get help from re- 
lief agencies, pending the time when the beets would 
be ready to hoe and block. It became apparent that 
the normal amount of work would not be forthcoming, 
and many just pulled up stakes and left. In the 
fields where the new seed had been planted, there was 
discontent among the workers because they saw that 
their earnings would be reduced. 

Pedro is going to feel the pinch of lack of work. 
The need for Mexican nationals who have been 
brought in to augment the work force in the beet 
fields will be reduced or eliminated. Even so, a sub- 
stantial number of domestic migrant workers will be 
needing jobs. 


At Press TIME 
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dertake vocational training to which they have been 


referred by the Employment Service. In most States, 
however, their eligibility depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of the availability-for-work and search-for-work 
requirements. 

Benefit appeal decisions in most States reveal an 
application of the availability-for-work and work- 
search requirements that makes them obstacles to the 
payment of unemployment benefits to trainees. At- 
tendance at a training course has been considered as 
evidence that an individual does not meet a work- 
search requirement. 

In a recent Unemployment Insurance Program 
Letter (No. 631, November 13, 1961) the Bureau of 
Employment Security urged State employment secu- 
rity agencies, whose laws require them to decide the 
benefit claims of vocational retrainees under the usual 
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availability for work, work-search, and work-refusal 
provisions, to adopt a modified approach more appro- 
priate to the current labor market situation. 

If the Employment Service refers a claimant to 
vocational retraining or approves his enrollment in 
a vocational retraining course, this action reflects the 
Employment Service’s judgment that, for this claimant, 
vocational retraining is a highly effective, if not the 
most effective, step available to help him become re- 
employed quickly in an occupation for which a recur- 
ring demand exists. Under unemployment insurance 
laws containing conventional provisions as to availa- 
bility, work-search, and work-refusals, the very condi- 
tions that lead to approvable vocational retraining for 
a claimant would also support the conclusion that the 
claimant’s benefiit eligibility should continue without 
disqualification. Given obsolescence in a claimant’s 
usual occupation coupled with retraining for an active 
occupation, it is reasonable to conclude that the claim- 
ant is daily demonstrating his availability and active 
search for work and that his training is good cause 
for his refusal of work that would prevent the com- 
pletion of his training unless the job offered is within 
the scope of the training. 

In some States, the employment security agency 
may find that it cannot change existing interpretations 
that prevent benefit payments to vocational retrainees, 
or that the statutes preclude such payments. The 
Bureau is urging such States to adopt corrective legis- 
lation. Such legislation should specify that compen- 
sation shall not be denied to an otherwise eligible 
individual for any week during which he is attending 
a training or retraining course with the approval of 
the employment security agency; and such individual 
shall not be deemed to be not otherwise eligible for 
any such week by reason of the availability or active 
search-for-work requirement of the State law; or by 
reason of his having refused to accept work. 

Since it is likely that vocational training courses, to 
which claimants may be directed, may extend beyond 
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Change —— Shuly fo 


By SIEGFRIE 
Farm Place 


Vermont Departme 


IVE hundred years ago this coming spring, give 

or take a few decades, in that part of North 
America now occupied by the State of Vermont, an 
Indian brave returning from a hunting trip was served 
such an extraordinary meal by his squaw that it 
started an American industry which is still going 
strong in parts of the United States and Canada. 
Now, hundreds of years later, around town meeting 
day in early March, each year 2,000 or more Ver- 
monters* hie themselves into the bush to carry on 
from where the Indians left off. Except for changes 
in the composition of the tools and receptacles used, 
there have been no radical changes in production 
methods in the industry from that long-ago day to 
this. 

According to Indian legend, an exposed root on a 
maple tree was broken, and Indian children discovered 

“Tapping” the tree. that the leaking maple sap was sweet. The Indians 
liked the taste and began boiling their venison in 
the “sweet water” which they obtained by scarring 
the maple trees. 

An Indian squaw, so the legend goes, while her 
brave was absent on a hunting trip, boiled a piece of 
moose meat in the sweet liquid in preparation for his 
return. While the meat was boiling she busied herself 
making a pair of moccasins and became so engrossed 


* According to a special survey in the spring of 1959, some 
2,730 hired workers were employed in the maple harvest. Of 
these, 1,660 were seasonal workers-—largely neighboring 
farmers and high school students. Since the operations of 
the maple orchards are largely integrated with those of dairy 
farms, the remaining 1,070 workers were year-round em- 
ployees who are utilized in the maple harvest for the few 
weeks of the season, and work the rest of the year in the dairy 
operations. 


Plastic tubing carrie 


Gathering sap. Me 
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in her work that she forgot about the cooking meat. 
When the brave returned, he found that the “sweet 
water” had boiled down into a thick brown syrup, 
coating the meat. He had never tasted anything so 
delicious. So after licking the cooking dish clean, he 
spread the word among his tribe that the Great Spirit 
had taught his squaw how to make a wonderful new 
food by boiling the juice of the maple. The word 
spread far and wide among the Indian tribes. ‘Then 
and there a new American industry was born—the 
production of maple syrup. Be the legend truth or 
fiction, it is a fact that the early settlers learned about 
maple syrup from the Indians. 

The Indians tapped the maples by making diagonal 
incisions in the trunk with a tomahawk. At the base 
of the incision they inserted a reed or concave piece 
of bark which conveyed the sap into a bark trough 
or container. The Indians made the syrup by re- 
peatedly dropping red hot stones into the receptacles 
containing the sap. 

The early white settlers first followed Indian 
methods but soon improved upon them. They sub- 
stituted wooden spouts and hollowed logs for the 
Indians’ reeds and bark troughs and used iron or 
copper kettles to boil down the sap. Additional boil- 
ing resulted in maple sugar, the early settlers’ only 
source of sugar. 

By 1810, the ax for tapping the maples was re- 
placed by the auger, which was soon followed by the The sugar house where the sap is boiled to syrup and sugar. 
tapping bit. ‘The auger was used to bore a hole vary- 
ing from | to 2 inches in diameter and about 2 inches 
deep. The tapping bits now in use are usually seven- 
sixteenths inch in diameter. 

The early settlers used hollowed-out logs to catch 


p the sugar house. 


“Boiling down" sap in the evaporator in the sugar house. 
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the sap. As time went on, the wooden bucket evolved, 
followed by the tin bucket, the galvanized bucket, and 
fnally the plastic bag. 

The sap was first gathered in buckets hung on a 
sap yoke balanced on the gatherer’s shoulders. The 
sap was not stored but gathered only as fast as the 
boiling kettle would receive it. Only green wood was 
used and it was cut as needed. The sap was boiled out- 
doors in large kettles from dawn till dusk by replenish- 
ing the kettle with new sap as the contents boiled 
down. The end quality of the product was extreme- 
ly poor by modern standards. Cinders, smoke, and 
now and then a burning wood brand would get into 
the boiling sap. 

Evolution from these primitive methods to the 
present sanitary methods took place gradually but 
without much change in the actual process. By late 
colonial days, the open furnace had replaced the sus- 
pended open kettle; a wooden tank, followed later 
by one of metal, on an ox-drawn sled was used for 
gathering. The invention of the shallow pan or 
evaporator with the arch came next. This early 
evaporator was at first a flat bottomed pan but was 
later improved to include partitions around which a 
constant flow of boiling sap was conducted by an al- 
ternating course from the front to the rear pan. 
Modern evaporators contain corrugations in the bot- 
tom of the pan which increase the heat surface. The 
sugar house, for boiling under shelter, came about the 
middle of the 19th century, and the tractor has in 
most cases replaced the oxen- or horse-drawn sled for 
gathering. 

Most of the changes in the tools and equipment 
used in the maple industry were made to increase the 
purity of the manufactured product, which now meets 
the highest Federal and State standards. Gathering 
tanks and storage tanks are now made of metal, many 
of stainless steel, which can be easily sterilized. The 
buckets are made of galvanized metal, as are the 
spouts. Metal covers are used on buckets to keep out 
rain and foreign matter. Several years ago a plastic 
bag was developed to catch the sap as it runs from 
the tree. Inadequate experience does not as yet per- 
mit a valid determination as to its advantages or dis- 
advantages compared to the metal buckets. 

The plastic pipeline is the very latest method of 
gathering the sap and conveying it to the sugar house. 
However, the use of tubing for gathering sap is not 
new. Years ago some producers were using metal 
pipeline systems, which were so costly and bulky to 
handle that they did not attain wide usage except 
among the larger producers. The development of 
plastic tubing at a reasonable cost has led to new 
interest in pipelines. It is claimed that more and 
better sap is harvested per tap. However, wide ac- 
ceptance is still lacking because each sugar bush pre- 
sents certain specific problems, many of which do not 
encourage use of pipelines. 

Another development still in its early stages but sig- 
nificant in its possibilities is the central “boiling down” 
operation. In this operation, a producer equips a 
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centrally located “sugar house” with the latest evapo- 
rator equipment and buys the raw sap from surround- 
ing sugar bush owners, either delivered at the central 
sugar house by the individual farmers or picked up at 
roadside by the operator’s tank truck. This allows 
the operator full use of his equipment, sometimes 24 
hours a day, and allows the smaller sugar bush owne1 
to tap his trees and market his sap without investing 
in expensive equipment which can be used only 4 o1 
9 weeks of the year. 

Another development, not yet proved or of imme- 
diate significance, is the use of oil instead of wood 
for firing the evaporators. The initial cost of con- 
verting to an oil burner, which requires the rebuilding 
of the arch and evaporator, has resulted in almost no 
change from the use of wood. 

Experience over the years with the Vermont maple 
harvest and knowledge of Vermont conditions indi- 
cate that there will not be any significant drop in labor 
demand for the maple harvest in the forseeable fu- 
ture. Over the past two decades, there has been a 
drop as the smaller producer has stopped tapping his 
sugar bush due to the rising cost of equipment and 
labor for producing the syrup. The advent of the 
central “boiling down” point may well reverse this 
trend. Many a smaller producer is again tapping his 
sugar bush, gathering his sap, and selling it “raw” 
as a “cash crop.” 

Because Mother Nature still has the final say, the 
harvesting of the maple crop has remained essentially 
the same over the years. She cannot be pushed 
around. The “runs” are governed by daily—and 
nightly—weather conditions. Heavy snow in the 
sugar bush has to be contended with. Worker re- 
quirements are simple: ability to handle an ax, travel 
through snow up to the knees or higher, keep a fire 
roaring, handle a team of horses and/or a tractor, 
read a hydrometer, and work round the clock when 
the sap is on the “run.” 

There is no monopoly in sugar bush ownership. 
Almost every Vermont dairy farm has a grove of sugar 
maples, usually on the most remote section of the 
farm. This type of ownership does not lend itself to 
assembly-line methods. But the harvest season, com- 
ing as it does before spring plowing and seeding, 
does permit the farmer and his hired man to make a 
“cash crop” if the cost of necessary equipment does 
not make the operation uneconomical. The central 
sugar house should help these farmers to continue in 
or return to the maple harvest with a reasonable 
chance of netting a profit. 

A 50-100-year-old maple tree cannot be moved to 
a central assembly line. Sap can be “boiled down” 
anywhere it can be taken, but tapping the tree, gath- 
ering the sap, and transporting it to the roadside are 
essentially “custom” jobs. The Indian squaw who 
allowed the “sweet water” to boil down to syrup little 
knew what she was starting, but were she to reappear 
in some Vermont sugar bush next spring, she would 
recognize every step of the process she accidentally 
originated. 
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EXTENDING Ul COVERAGE 
TO FARM WORKERS 





By HOWARD D. GORDER, Chief, Employer Services 9 
and WILLIAM R. WAIND, Chief, Reports and Analysis 
North Dakota Unemployment Compensation Division 





GRICULTURE is North Dakota’s third largest 

employer of wage and salary workers, even 
though this type of employment has declined sharply 
during the past few years because of increased mechan- 
ization. Agriculture is also the most seasonal of the 
State’s industries, with the number of hired workers 
fluctuating from a peak of 44,000 to a low of 7,000 
in calendar year 1961. 

North Dakota has always provided for the volun- 
tary election of coverage of farm workers under the 
Unemployment Compensation Law, provided that the 
Unemployment Compensation Division approved of 
such election. Prior to 1953, farm employers showed 
little interest in providing unemployment protection 
for their workers. Beginning in 1953 and continuing 
to the present, however, the number of farmers de- 
siring to elect coverage under the Act has increased 
sharply. The increased volume of applications for 
coverage has stemmed from the fact that job oppor- 
tunities have been relatively plentiful, and it has be- 
come increasingly difficult for the farmer to hire suit- 
able workers unless he offers them unemployment 
insurance protection. 


A Tryout 


As the number of applications for coverage from 
farmers increased, the Division decided to accept a 
limited number of these elections on an experimental 
basis, to determine if it was financially feasible to ex- 
tend coverage to this segment of the State’s work 
force. By the end of 1956, however, after 4 years’ 
experience with such coverage, it was apparent that 
elective unemployment compensation could not be 
extended to additional farm employers at the maxi- 
mum contribution rate of 2.7 percent. 

Since the demand for farm coverage was continu- 
ing, a study was initiated in 1957 to determine what 
it would cost to extend coverage to most farm units. 
In making this study, it was felt that the nonfarm 
coverage requirement (four or more individuals for 
20 weeks) would be too restrictive for agricultural 
employers. Estimates were therefore made for the 
coverage of all farmers employing two or more work- 
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ers for 60 days or more. These estimates indicated 
that a contribution rate of 9 percent would be required 
to make coverage of farm workers self-sustaining. 

On the basis of this study, the 1959 legislative 
session amended the State law to permit farmers to 
elect coverage at a rate of 7 percent. The farmer 
may also earn a reduced rate, on the same basis as a 
nonfarm employer, but unless his experience would 
qualify him for a rate below 3.7 percent, he continues 
to pay 7 percent. While the Legislature established 
a 7 percent rate, it also gave to the Director of the 
Unemployment Compensation Division the authority 
to approve or disapprove such elections, and he may, 
at his discretion, terminate the coverage of any agri- 
cultural employer. 

When an agricultural employer makes application 
for coverage, he is asked to provide information on 
the following: (1) total cultivated acres, including 
a breakdown of the number of acres in small grain, 
row crops, acreage reserve, and conservation reserve; 
(2) number of beef cattle; (3) number of dairy cat- 
tle and cows milked; (4) number of full-time em- 
ployees and normal duration of work; (5) number 
of part-time employees and normal duration of work; 
(6) whether the application covers other than agri- 
cultural employment; (7) total payroll anticipated in 
the current calendar year; and (8) the name, age, 
and relationship of any relatives in his employ. 

The final step in approving coverage for the agri- 
cultural employer is to obtain his agreement to the 
following terms: 1. He will be subject to the provi- 
sions of the law for not less than 2 calendar years. 
2. His starting contribution rate will be 7 percent of 
the first $3,000 in wages paid to each worker during 
a calendar year. All workers, including those in part- 
time and casual employment, must be reported. 3. 
Reportable wages will include all forms of remunera- 
tion, such as the actual cash value of board and room, 
produce, crop shares, bonuses, etc. 4. He will keep 
true and accurate work records which will be made 
available for review at any reasonable time and as 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ive-In Harvest Hands 
).B. Philadelphia 


By ALVAN F. FRANK 
State Farm Placement Supervisor 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


Y 8 a.m. the agricultural worker pickup point in 

Philadelphia is deserted. The last of the hundred 
or so day-haul buses have hurriedly loaded and de- 
parted. The Traffic Division police and the local 
and district Farm Placement Representatives have 
also departed. On schedule the Sanitation Depart- 
ment truck has passed by, having mechanically 
cleaned the loading area of its debris. All that re- 
mains in evidence is a “Mr. FLI” insignia pasted to 
an “el” pillar that helps to support the overhead main 
line of the Reading Railroad. The elevated struc- 
ture, incidently, serves as a shelter for the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service’s largest day-haul pickup 
point, an all-weather, year-round, traffic controlled 
and fluorescently illuminated site. Thus ends phase 
one of this city’s daily urban farm labor operation. 

The Mid-City Farm Placement Representative, a 
Spanish-speaking native of Cayey, Puerto Rico, partici- 
pates in the Philadelphia day-haul program. He will 
refer up to 15 Spanish-speaking crew leaders and their 
crews per day during the peak summer vegetable 
harvest, or but one crew to a steam heated greenhouse 
soil-removal job on a snowy January day. After 5 
years of such experience, his recruitment methods and 
sources of workers for both day-haul and live-in em- 
ployment have become well established. 

There are currently over 50,000 Spanish-speaking 
permanent residents in the city of Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer months, large numbers of 
transients enter the city in search of employment. 
These transients, and others who arrive in Philadel- 
phia planning to stay, come from many sources. 
Some, of course, have come directly from Puerto Rico, 
but many arrive from such places as New York City, 
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Michael Rivera, the Mid-City FPR, in front of the home of a 
Spanish-speaking (Puerto Rican) day-haul crew leader. The sign 
in the window announces the needs for workers for the next day. 


Chicago, Miami or other points in Florida, southern 
Connecticut, and even California. 

All year long the Mid-City FPR makes his rounds 
by personal visits and by telephone. The personnel 
of church organizations, civic associations, welfare 
agencies, radio stations, travel bureaus, bus terminals, 
and stores catering to Spanish-speaking customers are 
all aware of this government agency representative 
and his function in the labor market. Like many 
other aspects of the overall Farm Placement Program, 
his particular responsibility has its 24-hour-a-day im- 
plications. Unemployed workers, their problems, and 
their ambitions are brought to his attention day and 
night, in the local office and at home. 

Local Employment Service offices in the State’s 
major farming areas and the Mid-City Philadelphia 
local office are permitted to deal directly with one 
another concerning seasonal farm labor needs. Of- 
fices such as Lancaster, Chambersburg, Gettysburg, 
Hatboro, and Levittown usually first telephone labor 
needs to Mid-City and subsequently submit written 
clearance orders. New Jersey agency local offices in 
areas contiguous to greater Philadelphia also tele- 
phone Mid-City directly. However, agency offices in 
Delaware and Maryland first make known their sea- 
sonal labor needs through the State administrative 
office in Harrisburg. 

Phase two of the Philadelphia recruitment program 
begins as four farm workers wearing wide-brimmed 
straw hats walk along North Broad Street conversing 
in Spanish. All four carry oversized suitcases. The 
time is 8:30 a.m. and the Mid-City Philadelphia local 
office is open to the public. The four farm workers 
are directed to an interviewer’s desk. There they are 
greeted in Spanish by the FPY 
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The Mid-City FPR finds three farm job applicants in front of a 
neighborhood store which caters to Spanish-speaking residents. 


The four applicants are interviewed and then take 
seats on the benches in the middle of the big room; 
however, they will not remain there for long. The 
FPR has telephoned the Lancaster local office 64 miles 
away in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch farm 
country. Soon the four workers will be en route by 
bus to Lancaster for employment in the tomato 
harvest. 

At 2:30 p.m., the four workers, referral cards in 
hand, arrive at the Lancaster bus terminal, next door 
to the Employment Service local office. ‘The workers 
are met by both the employer and the local FPR. 
Phase two thus ends as the employer and his new live- 
in workers drive away from the Lancaster local office. 

Live-in workers recruited in Philadelphia travel to 
more distant work sites via public carrier, usually by 
bus. To facilitate recruitment, bus tickets or money 
orders for the purchase of tickets are usually obtained 
from the prospective employer by the order-holding 
office and submitted along with the clearance order. 
The Mid-City (applicant-holding) office FPR makes 
all the final travel arrangements. He personally sees 
that the workers board the right bus at the right time. 
He then informs the order-holding office FPR by 
telephone of the scheduled time of arrival in his area. 
Where shorter travel distances are involved, employ- 
ers or their representatives often drive to Philadelphia 
to pick up their workers. 

The live-in phase of the Philadelphia program is 
static—insofar as annual numbers of placements are 
concerned. A few years ago, it reached a peak of 
200 applicants placed with about 25 different employ- 
ers. ‘There has been no further numerical expansion. 
However, each year the program serves a changing 
group of applicants. But what has become of the 
workers who were served by Mid-City in prior years? 
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Each season a considerable number of applicants 
who were in previous years referred by the Mid-City 
office, to Lancaster, for example, bypass Mid-City and 
report directly to the order-holding office. Sometimes 
they are referred to their former employers; in other 
instances, they are sent to different local employers. 
In this way an additional labor supply has been cre- 
ated for the Lancaster area, and this benefits an ever- 
increasing number of employers. Consequently, over 
a period of 5 years the Mid-City referral program has 
resulted in substantial activity in the Lancaster and 
other labor market areas. When the experience of 
the Lancaster local office is considered, along with 
similar experiences of other participating offices, the 
constantly expanding worth of the Mid-City program 
becomes truly apparent. 

There is now a third phase to the Philadelphia farm 
labor program, which is still in a developmental stage. 
It is a story that the North Carolina agency farm labor 
staff can also tell, since it concerns the referral of Phil- 
adelphia-organized day-haul crews of local residents to 
live-in farm jobs in southern areas along the East 
Coast during the fall and winter off-season. This 
newly initiated program has already produced a no- 
ticeable effect in both the Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina farm labor markets. 


EXTENDING UI Coverace To FARM WorRKERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


often as necessary. 5. No part of the tax can be 
charged to the worker or deducted from his wages. 

Agricultural employers who are consistently de- 
linquent or who do not conform to the provisions of 
the law are, after due notice, terminated. However, 
this has seldom been necessary. 

When the 7 percent maximum contribution rate 
was enacted for farm employers, there was consider- 
able speculation that few, if any, farmers would elect 
coverage under the law. However, since this rate in- 
crease was adopted, the number of employers covered 
under the Act has increased from 46 as of January 1, 
1960, to 122 as of July 1, 1961. A large part of 
this increase took place during the first 6 months of 
1961 in spite of a drouth which forced a number of 
farmers to withdraw their applications. The number 
of agricultural workers covered at that time totaled 
300. Eighty of the farmers electing coverage are 
grain farmers; the others operate general farms. 

Our financial experience under this program is 
quite limited, since the 7 percent contribution rate 
did not go into effect until January 1960. Unfor- 
tunately, calendar year 1960 was a period of high 
unemployment in North Dakota, with few job oppor- 
tunities available during the agricultural slack sea- 
son. As a result, benefit costs exceeded 7 percent. 
However, we are hopeful that, under more normal 
circumstances, this program will prove to be self- 
sustaining. 
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Registration of a day-haul worker, Stockton Farm Labor Office. 


RIOR to March 1961, the predawn day-haul 

scene around the Stockton Farm Labor Office was 
pretty much like that around most day-haul offices 
throughout the country. The milling pool of anony- 
mous manpower was somehow channeled into waiting 
trucks and buses which pulled away in the gray light— 
carrying quiet men to the fields for a day of work, 
such as it was. Not much in the way of a job was 
expected by the men. Not much in the way of help 
was expected by the farmers. The whole system 
operated on a low plane, and Stockton Farm Labor 
Office employees were not the first to feel some de- 
pression at being party to it. 

In March 1961, the Department of Employment 
announced that it wasn’t going to be party to it any 
longer. From then on, every farm worker was to be 
registered and referred to day-haul employment only 
after screening and selection. His name was going to 
be on a record which would show not only what he 
could do, but also how long he stayed on the job and 
what kind of a worker he was. 

The Director announced to the farmers that from 
then on, they would not be obliged to accept day-haul 
workers unless they presented a referral card indicat- 
ing their fitness and selection for the job. And once 
an acceptable job relationship was established be- 
tween the worker and employer, they were both going 
to be urged to continue that relationship until the job 
was done—meeting each other at the office or other 
appointed place for pickup each morning, and with- 
out further need for the Farm Placement Service until 
the job was done or more workers were needed. 

This was the start of the New Day for day-haul 
workers, employers, and California day-haul offices. 


Impact on the Office 


The first impact was right in the office—a shortage 
of staff! Whereas, formerly, a staff of three em- 
ployees could dispatch as many as 1,000 workers a 
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day with the aid of a loudspeaker, the registration 
program called for an increased staff which reached 
a peak of 10 employees, mostly part-time. 

The largest workload—including new applications 
and followup referrals—occurred in the early morning 
hours between 5 and 8 o’clock. The problem of se- 
curing high-caliber employees for part-time work 
during these hours was solved by recruiting college 
students. Although none of the young men hired had 
any farm background, they showed zest for the work 
and have done a tremendous job on applications, 
selection interviewing, and referral. Posting to the 
work records and orders has also multiplied the cleri- 
cal workload, on which the student employees help 
out. 

Since the start of the new day-haul program, the 
Stockton office has been open every day, with ro- 
tating shifts and half-day operation on weekends and 
holidays, made possible primarily because of the part- 
time student help in the office. 


Impact on Day-Haul Workers 


What did the day-haul workers think of the new 
registration policy? At first, many of those encour- 
aged to file an application were somewhat astonished 
at being invited behind the counter for a desk inter- 
view. This courtesy in itself had a noticeable effect 
on many men. They threw their shoulders back as 
they began to give information to the interviewer, who 
may have been the first person to express an interest in 
them for a long time. 

Some workers welcomed the new recognition and 
the chance it offered to build up a reputation for good 
work and reliability. Others, who had not cared 
about having their names in a file, began to think it 
might be a good thing and mean better jobs. Some 
were suspicious that we might be setting up a blacklist. 

During the desk interview, the purpose of registra- 
tion was explained to the worker. We wanted to 
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know more about his skills, experience, and job prefer- 
ences. We did not want him to get on just any bus 
any day; we wanted him to board a certain bus with 
a referral card to the most suitable job, and then to 
get on that bus every day—and stay on that job until 
it was done. 

We impressed upon the worker the importance of 
having a referral card. This card meant that we had 
picked him as qualified for the job and brought his 
name to the attention of the employer. It meant that 
the employer was expected to watch his work and 
return the card to the office to say how well he did 
and how long he stayed on the job. We showed the 
worker where this information would be put on the 
back of his application card, and told him that a good 
record would bring him more opportunities and better 
jobs. 

As might be expected, reports for some workers re- 
flected poor performance or disappearance. When 
such a worker reappeared at the office for another 
job, his card was pulled and we tried to find out what 
happened to explain the previous failure. He was 
given another chance or two, as seemed warranted. 
If the record of irresponsibility or poor performance 
then clearly identified the worker as “unqualified,” we 
called him in for another desk interview. If there was 
no reasonable explanation of the failures—such as 
misunderstanding of the job, errors or oversights on the 
part of the employer—he was encouraged to go out 
and make a record for himself and ask the employer 
to recommend him for reinstatement in our file as a 
qualified worker. 


Impact on Day-Haul Employers 


Farm employers also varied in their reaction to 
our new day-haul registration policy. Some were in- 
different, but most recognized that some such change 
was due, in fairness to both workers and employers. 

One problem for our office was that employers often 
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The same workers ride the same bus every day. This bus fills 
quickly with workers who were referred to a grape picking job 
3 weeks before. 


neglected to return referral cards to report on the 
workers’ performance and reliability. Since these re- 
ports were essential to the success of the program, by 
midsummer we made a campaign to get more returns. 
Some success resulted. In June, we referred 1,081 day- 
haul workers, for whom only 383 referral cards were 
returned. In July, for 2,789 referrals we got back 
1,116 referral card reports from the growers. Each 
day, more complete performance records were built 
up on individual workers, and our interviewers could 
refer these workers to employers with greater assur- 
ance that we provide good men. 

Noticeable efforts of good workers to stay on the 
job were being matched by noticeable efforts ‘of good 
employers to improve job conditions and working re- 
lationships in order to hold the workers. An increas- 
ing number of growers are cooperating with our office 
and the workers, to keep good crews intact, not only 
until the completion of their own jobs, but also to 
move them together to a new job. Sometimes a 
grower has helped in placing his entire day-haul crew 
with a neighbor to whom he recommended the group. 


Impact on Farm Labor Market 


Although the new day-haul registration and referral 
policies have been in effect less than a year, and al- 
though we know we have a tremendous education 
task before us—among both workers and employers— 
to bring about the stabilizing results we think are 
possible in the day-haul labor market, we see some 
indicators that make us optimistic. There seems to 
be a little less milling about on the street. Repeat 
workers know the time and place their employer’s bus 
parks. They tend to arrive and board promptly. 
There is more conversation on the bus. Workers have 
come to know each other and the driver, too. 

Often workers have stopped in at the office to ex- 
plain a legitimate reason for having left a job. They 
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—_—s farmers pay their workers by check, 
rather than cash. Thus, they have some record 
of their workers’ names and pay, which is the basis 
of the wage and contribution reports required under 
an unemployment insurance law. This is one of 
many bits of information about patterns of farm em- 
ployment, earnings, and unemployment developed in 
a survey made by the Arizona Employment Security 
Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The Arizona survey was the pio- 
neer in a series of State surveys designed to provide 
factual answers to questions on the feasibility and 
potential cost of unemployment insurance coverage 
for farm workers. 

In Arizona, as in all other States except Hawaii 
(and the District of Columbia, which is an urban 
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area with no real farms), farm workers are outside 
the protection of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. At various times, it has been suggested that at 
least some farm workers should be given such pro- 
tection. Among the obstacles to coverage extension 
has been the lack of information about the employ- 
ment and unemployment of farm workers. 

The survey was undertaken to obtain such informa- 
tion. Representative samples of farm employers and 
farm workers were selected, and information from 
them was obtained by means of field questionnaires 
by enumerators during the 2-week period, October 18- 
November 1, 1959. A mere recital of the problems 
encountered in selecting the samples, designing and 
testing the schedules, recruiting and training the enu- 
merators, and editing and evaluating the completed 
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questionnaires would fill many pages. One antici- 
pated problem failed to materialize. The sample 
employers and workers were most cooperative. No 
real problems were experienced in getting them to 
answer the questionnaires to the best of their ability.’ 
Employers were selected to represent those who had 
hired farm workers. Therefore, they did not repre- 
sent all Arizona farms, since those which operate 
without hired labor were intentionally omitted. 
Moreover, in our modern agricultural economy, the 
farmer is not the only employer of farm workers. 
Farm operators sometimes contract with a crew lead- 
er to do their harvesting. The crew leader recruits, 
transports, supervises, and pays the field workers who 
are considered his employees. In other instances, the 
farmer engages a custom operator who provides spe- 
cialized machinery and the workers to operate it. 
The farmer who raised a crop may sell it, still in the 
field, to a processing company which arranges for the 
harvesting to suit its convenience. The survey, there- 
fore, explored the employment patterns of both farm 
operators and other employers of hired farm labor. 
These other employers constituted about one-fifth of 
the total. The employers answered questions on em- 
ployment during the week prior to the interview, 
during the period of peak employment in the first 
10 months of 1959, and during calendar year 1958. 
Because of the timing of the survey, the sample 
of workers was selected from those performing hired 
farm labor at about the time of the year’s highest farm 
employment. Their experience is not representative 
of Arizona’s total farm labor force, since the self- 
employed and unpaid family workers were omitted. 


Farm workers were asked for a week-by-week employ- 
ment history for the period from October 1, 1958 
through the date of the interview in October 1959. 


Survey Findings 


About 3,700 employers hire farm workers in Ari- 
zona. Most of them had at least one regular worker— 
defined, for survey purposes, as a worker who had or 
expected to have at least 150 days of employment 
with one employer. As might be expected, farm 
operators had more regular workers than seasonal 
workers, while the reverse was true of crew leaders 
and other employers who are not farmers. A little 
over half of the farm employers had at least three 
workers in 20 weeks during the year—which means 
that if the Arizona unemployment insurance law did 
not specifically exclude agricultural labor, these em- 
ployers would have been subject to the law. This 
group accounted for more than three-fourths of both 
the hired workers and the farm payroll. The propor- 
tions of employers, workers, and payroll represented 
by those with three workers in 20 weeks were about 


*The report of the survey has been printed by the Arizona 
agency in 3 volumes under the heading: ARIZONA: Study 
of Employment and Unemployment of Agricultural Workers, 
Volume I—Survey Report; Volume II—Considerations of 
UI Coverage, and Volume III—Technical Supplement. 
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the same for farmers and for other employers of 
farm labor. 

Unemployment insurance coverage is sometimes de- 
termined by the size of the employer’s payroll rather 
than by the number of his workers. The effect of 
a payroll limitation depends, of course, on the payroll 
figure used. In Arizona, a payroll minimum of $1,000 
a year would have had a negligible effect in limiting 
coverage. A base of $10,000 would have resulted in 
covering about the same percentage of farmers’ pay- 
rolls and workers as would the requirement of three 
workers in 20 weeks, but the proportion of farmers 
would have been smaller. The $10,000 limit ap- 
plied to the nonfarm employers would have reduced 
the proportion of employers covered (since fewer 
met the 20-week requirement) , but increased the rela- 
tive number of covered workers (since many seasonal 
workers had substantial earnings but less than 20 
weeks of work). 


How Benefits Are Paid 


The manner of payment, as mentioned earlier, may 
be a significant fact in relation to the feasibility of 
unemployment insurance coverage. Farm operators 
paid virtually all of their regular workers, and 90 
percent of their seasonal workers, by check. The in- 
terviewers were impressed by the adequacy of the 
records kept by farmers, which refuted the notion that 
farmers operate “by ear” and without tangible records. 

The other employers, however, used checks to a 
much lesser extent. They paid cash to about 18 per- 
cent of their regular workers, and 93 percent of their 
seasonal workers. In other respects, also, the records 
of the other employers were often inadequate for sur- 
vey purposes. 

Both the personal characteristics and work patterns 
of hired farm workers indicated that those employed 
in farm work in October 1959 had a substantial and 
continuing attachment to the labor force. Most of 
them were men between 
the ages of 20 and 65. 
About two-thirds of the 
total had worked at least 
40 weeks between October 
1, 1958 and September 30, 
1959. On the average, 
cash earnings for that pe- 
riod were a little over 
$2,200. 

Regular workers aver- 
aged more weeks of work 
and higher wages than sea- 
sonal workers. The regular 
worker averaged 49 weeks 
of work, with 90 percent 
of them working at least 40 
weeks. It was somewhat 
surprising to learn that sea- 
sonal workers averaged 37 




















weeks of work during the year, with half of them 
having 40 weeks of work. Not all this work was on 
farms, and not all was in Arizona. 

About two-thirds of the regular workers had only 
one farm employer during the base period, reflecting 
the character of the employer-worker relationship; 
less than 10 percent worked for more than two. The 
seasonal workers naturally had more employers; more 
than half of them worked for three or more different 
employers. 

A substantial proportion of the farm workers had 
also done nonfarm work during the prior year. Al- 
most 20 percent of the total weeks worked by the 
group were spent at nonfarm work, both within and 
outside of Arizona. In general, the workers had 
spent most of their working weeks in Arizona. Those 
with out-of-State work were all men. 


Implications for UI Coverage 


The 1-year work history was assumed to represent 
a typical year, and was therefore used as both hypo- 
thetical “base period” and “benefit year” in estimating 
the amount of unemployment benefits which might 
have been paid if farm workers had been covered 
under the Arizona unemployment insurance law. 

To be eligible for unemployment benefits, an in- 
dividual must be unemployed, ready, willing, and 
able to work, and have a specified minimum amount 
of earnings in the period preceding his unemployment. 
Consequently, no benefits could have been paid to the 
workers who had worked all 52 weeks, who were not 
looking for work during their weeks of no work, or 
who did not earn enough to meet the qualifying re- 
quirement in the Arizona law. No one could qualify 
with less than $300 in the base year. Those with 
earnings of $300 or more must have earnings in at 
least two quarters, with, generally, not more than 80 
percent of the whole year’s wages in one quarter, un- 
less that quarter’s wages were $1,000 or more. 

Of the entire group, about 30 percent did not have 
enough wages from all sources in Arizona during the 
year to meet the qualifying earnings requirement of 
the present law. Another 8 percent had sufficient 
nonfarm wages in Arizona to qualify for benefits at 
present. The other 62 percent could have qualified 
for Arizona benefits on the basis of their agricultural 
wages alone, or of their combined farm and nonfarm 
wages. 

Unemployment insurance, however, is payable only 
for weeks during which the individual is attached to 
the labor force and looking for work, but unable to 
find it. Only about 20 percent of the workers sur- 
veyed would have met both requirements, i.e., suf- 
ficient base period wages, and one or more weeks of 
no work during which they had been looking for work. 
These 20 percent represented the potential benefici- 
aries, if farm employment had been covered by un- 
employment insurance. 

On the basis of experience with presently covered 
workers, it is probable that a substantial proportion 
of these would never receive benefits. Some would 
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not file, or would file weeks after separation, while 
others would file and be disqualified. Since there is 
no basis for an accurate estimate of how many would 
get benefits less than the maximum amount of their 
benefit entitlement, the potential cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits was not adjusted to take ac- 
count of nonfiling or late filing disqualification. As 
a partial offset, however, no adjustment was made to 
allow for the possibility that some weeks reported 
as neither working nor looking for work—particularly 
those where bad weather was mentioned as the rea- 
son—might have been regarded as weeks of compen- 
sable unemployment. 

The employment pattern of the regular workers 
showed so much employment that their benefits would 
probably represent about 1.4 percent of their wages, 
a rate slightly lower than the average for presently 
covered workers. The potential cost for seasonal 
workers would be much higher—about 7.9 percent. 
Even for them, however, the survey results indicate 
a cost no higher than that for other seasonal workers 
who have unemployment insurance protection. For 
all farm workers as a group, the survey indicates that 
the costs of benefits would probably represent about 
3.8 percent of taxable wages. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


come to tell us because they are concerned about that 
record in our file, which might affect their next 
referral. 

Workers who registered and worked last spring, and 
whom we hadn’t seen since, are now beginning to 
come in on a “return trip.” They approach our in- 
terviewers with confidence and say, “You have my 
record in your file—I worked here last year and now 
I’m back.” This has really disproved our old theory 
about not registering a worker unless he had a perma- 
nent address. The transient is entitled to a work 
record, and we are seeing it pay off, both for the 
worker and in the quality of our day-haul referrals. 

Employers still come in, as in the past, to complain 
about “bums referred by your office.” Our records 
often enable us to prove that those “bums” were not 
referred by us, and we can politely suggest to the sur- 
prised employer that he ask the next “bum” for his 
referral card. But if the unsatisfactory workers were 
our referrals, we ask for facts about their failure and 
document these on the records for appropriate follow- 
up when the worker may reappear for placement. 

These indicators—and others—seem to have 
strengthened our position among both employers and 
workers, although it is only a beginning. And we think 
that the new policy is strengthening the position of 
good workers and good employers with each other, as 
well as with us. The esult which we foresee is the 
raising of the whole day-haul labor market operation 
to a new plane, and Stockton Farm Labor Office em- 
ployees are already feeling proud to be party to that. 
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Recent Legislation Affecting 
the Mexican Labor Program 


HEN Public Law 78 was enacted in 1951, it au- 

thorized arrangements between the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico for bringing in Mexican 
agricultural workers to assist in the production of 
necessary agricultural commodities and _ products. 
The Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 followed. 
Though the law and the agreement provided for the 
lawful entry of Mexican workers, they were not im- 
mediately effective in eliminating the illegal “wet- 
back” influx. This continued, largely in Texas, until 
action by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice put an end to it in 1954. 

In 1959, after 8 years of experience with the legal- 
ized Mexican labor program, it was still apparent that 
at least one of the two objectives of Public Law 78 
was not being achieved. The law had been described 
as one designed to obtain agricultural workers from 
Mexico to meet peak seasonal labor shortages and, 
at the same time, to insure that our own domestic 
farm workers would not be adversely affected in the 
process. A committee of consultants, appointed in 
1959 by the then Secretary of Labor, found that al- 
though a sufficient number of Mexican workers had 
been obtained each year, this success was accompanied 
by some adverse effect on United States agricultural 
workers. It recommended a continuation of the 
program only if the law were amended to limit the 
use of Mexican nationals so as to avoid the adverse 
effect they had found. 

The Congress in 1960 
acted to extend the life of 
Public Law 78 for 6 months 
beyond its expiration 
date of June 30, 1961, with 
the understanding that 
the 1961 session would con- 
sider amendments based, 
in part, on the consultants’ 
report which has been men- 
tioned. In 1961 the Con- 
gress enacted and the Presi- 





*See EMPLOYMENT SE- 
CURITY REVIEW, February 
1960, p. 23. 
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dent signed H.R. 2010, which amended Public Law 
78 in several respects and extended the life of the 
Mexican program through December 31, 1963. 


Amendments 


One of the amendments to Public Law 78 adopted 
in 1961 prohibits the employment of Mexican workers 
in other than temporary or seasonal work. In unusual 
cases of unforeseen hardship, anticipated to be rare, 
the Secretary of Labor is empowered to grant an ex- 
ception. The conference committee report accom- 
panying H.R. 2010 emphasizes that the purpose of 
the Mexican labor program is to supplement the do- 
mestic labor force in peak periods such as at harvest 
time, when crops might be lost through a lack of suf- 
ficient workers. The conference report likewise states 
that the program is not intended to provide Mexican 
workers for year-round jobs, which might well be filled 
by domestic workers, nor for the higher skilled jobs 
for which domestic workers can be found. 

In connection with skilled work, a second amend- 
ment to Public Law 78 prohibits the employment of 
Mexican workers to operate or maintain power 
driven self-propelled harvesting, planting, or cultivat- 
ing machinery (except for temporary periods found 
necessary by the Secretary of Labor to avoid the type 
of undue hardship already mentioned). The con- 
ference committee report indicated that this prohibi- 
tion is not intended to eliminate the use of Mexican 
workers to load produce on trucks nor to prohibit a 
worker employed for other appropriate purposes from 
performing incidental, emergency maintenance work, 
such as the repair of a flat tire. 

The Department of Labor is now engaged in the 
process of giving full meaning to these amendments. 
But even while this process is going on, some farm 
groups have placed their own interpretation on the 
new legislation. They have taken the position that 
the latter of the two amendments has destroyed the 
Mexican labor program insofar as their own opera- 
tions are concerned. Their inability to use Mexican 
contract workers to drive tractors, they say, has made 
it necessary for them to seek other sources of labor 
supply. Specifically, they are exploring the possibility 
of employing agricutlural workers from the British 
West Indies to replace the “braceros” whom, they 
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believe, they will be unable to get because of the 
amendment. 

Under the terms of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, the Department of Labor has been recog- 
nized by the Attorney General as an appropriate 
agency to consult prior to admitting foreign workers 
temporarily for jobs in the United States. Under 
an administrative arrangement, the Department of 
Labor must furnish a certification, prior to the admis- 
sion of such foreign workers. This certification pres- 
ently takes the form of a statement with respect to 
the availability of domestic workers for the jobs con- 
cerned, as well as a statement concerning compliance 
with the policies of the U.S. Employment Service. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the relationship between 
the admission of Mexican agricultural workers and the 
admission of other foreign agricultural workers for 
temporary work is a very intimate one. It would not 
be reasonable for the Department of Labor to treat the 
two situations differently. To do so would be to im- 
pute to the Congress an intention, with respect to its 
adoption of restrictive amendments governing the ad- 
mission of Mexican agricultural workers, to discrimi- 
nate against citizens of Mexico rather than to avoid 
adverse effect on our own workers. 

Another of the 1961 amendments requires that rea- 
sonable efforts be made to attract domestic workers 


not only at wages and standard hours of work com- 
parable to those offered foreign workers, already re- 
quired by the law, but also at comparable working 
conditions. The phrase “working conditions” was 
added to the existing law. Though the phrase liter- 
ally seems to make an important and effective addi- 
tion to the protection afforded to agricultural workers 
in the United States, the conference committee re- 
port specifically states that the term is intended to refer 
only to the physical conditions under which the work 
is performed, and is not intended to include other 
terms of employment such as housing, transportation, 
subsistence, insurance, and work guarantees, all of 
which are given to Mexican workers. Such a limita- 
tion would seem to require the employer to offer the 
United States worker only the same free tools, equip- 
ment, field toilet and washup facilities, protective 
clothing, and the like, which are furnished: to the 
Mexican nationals. 

A technical amendment makes it clear that any 
farmer who wishes to employ Mexican workers must 
agree to reimburse the United States for essential ex- 
penses incurred in the Mexican labor program, except 
the salaries and expenses of personnel engaged in 
compliance or enforcement activities. This reim- 
bursement is not to exceed $15 per Mexican worker. 
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Although congressional appropriations in the past had 
followed this pattern, it was felt necessary to clarify 
the point in Public Law 78 itself. 


Prelude to Amendments 


During congressional consideration of action on 
Public Law 78, it was made clear that the amendments 
were offered in part to afford the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the setting of wage standards 
designed to avoid adverse effect on United States 
agricultural workers. Both Secretary Goldberg and 
Assistant Secretary Holleman, in their testimony be- 
fore committees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, took the position that a proposed amend- 
ment with respect to wage rates was in this category. 
Similarly, the Majority Leader, Senator Mansfield, 
said in the debate on the wage amendment: 

“If this amendment is not adopted, let there be no 
future criticism of the Secretary of Labor if he pre- 
scribes similar tests administratively. The Secretary 
of Labor has advised the Congress that he has found 
clear indications of adverse effect and will feel con- 
strained in carrying out his statutory responsibilities 
to take steps beyond those already taken.” 


Administration Position 


When President Kennedy signed H.R. 2010, ex- 
tending the life of the Mexican Farm Labor Program 
until December 31, 1963, he issued a statement com- 
menting on the adverse effect which this program has 
had on the wage and employment conditions of United 
States agricultural workers. The “built-in” adverse 
effect of the Mexican program was thus once more 
highlighted. Though Public Law 78 contains lan- 
guage which might seer to avoid this adverse effect, 
the very fact that large numbers of Mexican agri- 
cultural workers are available to enter under its au- 
thorization has been a major factor in producing ad- 
verse effect. Their availability has reduced the 
incentive to employers to take the steps necessary to 
recruit domestic workers. It is well known that even 
the lowest farm wage in the United States is higher 
than the wage that a Mexican worker could earn in 
his own country. From the point of view of the United 
States farmer there is little practical reason to offer a 
United States worker a wage which will permit him a 
decent standard of living. And there is the added 
factor that the United States worker, if employed, is 
free to leave the job. Although the Mexican worker 
is also free to leave the job, his alternatives are limited 
and he will likely have to return to Mexico. 

It is also generally known that, in some areas of the 
United States, farm wage rates have not increased 
for many years. In other areas the farm wage has 
actually declined. This is one of the concrete evi- 
uences of the adverse effect, about which President 
Kennedy spoke and about which much has been writ- 
ten and said during the past 2 years. 
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As President Kennedy signed H.R. 2010, he ex- 
pressed disappointment at the failure of the Congress 
to include in its amendments to Public Law 78 pro- 
visions which he believed necessary, and which the 
Department of Labor advocated as necessary, to pro- 
tect United States farm workers. In signing the bill, 
the President said, “The adverse effect of the Mexican 
farm labor program as it has operated in recent years 
on the wage and employment conditions of domestic 
workers is clear and is cumulative in its impact. We 
cannot afford to disregard it. We do not condone 
it. Therefore I sign this bill with the assurance that 
the Secretary of Labor will, by every means at his dis- 
posal, use the authority vested in him under the law 
to prescribe the standards and to make the determina- 
tions essential for the protection of the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers.” 

The rest of the White House statement is as follows: 

I. have signed H.R. 2010, legislation governing re- 
cruitment of agricultural workers from the Republic 
of Mexico. I have done so despite the failure to in- 
clude in the legislation provisions which I believe 
necessary to protect domestic farm workers. 

Studies of the operation of the Mexican labor pro- 
gram have clearly established that it is adversely affect- 
ing the wages, working conditions and employment 
opportunities of our own agricultural workers, large 
numbers of whom are unemployed or underemployed. 
The workers most seriously affected are from those un- 
derprivileged groups which are already at the bottom 
of our economic scale; the conditions under which 
these people work and live are a matter of grave con- 
cern to me. 

The Secretary of Labor, on the basis of the studies 
that have been made of the Mexican labor program, 
proposed amendments to Title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 designed to provide needed safeguards for 
our workers and to prescribe more specific standards. 
While the enactment includes some of these safe- 
guards, a number of the more significant ones have 
been omitted. 

I am aware, however, that some Mexican workers 
will still be needed next year, in some areas, to supple- 
ment our agricultural labor force. I am also aware 
of the serious impact in Mexico if many thousands of 
workers employed in this country were summarily de- 
prived of this much-needed employment. These con- 
siderations impel me to sign H.R. 2010 despite its 
shortcomings. 

Present law, however, provides broad authority to 
regulate the conditions under which Mexican workers 
are to be employed. In particular, existing law au- 
thorizes, and indeed requires, the Secretary of Labor 
to permit the employment of Mexican workers only 
when he can determine that their admission will not 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers. This comprehensive, 
general authority was not changed by H.R. 2010 and 
its availability was clearly recognized during the legis- 
lative consideration of the bill. 
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Serving the Pacifie Northwest 


Just before the station opened for business. Leff to 
right: R. Jackman, station interviewer, Wash.; Joe Wilson, 
farm placement supervisor, Oreg.; Claude Shambley, 
chief, Farm Placement, Wash.; Joe Beeson, FPR, Region 
XI, Seattle, Wash.; Don Bushnell, farm placement super- 
visor, Idaho; W. Wilson, station interviewer, Oreg.; and 
Wayne Lonkey, station supervisor, Idaho. 


Agricultural Labor Information Center 


By DON BUSHNELL 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


HE establishment of an information station at 

King Hill, Idaho early in 1961 was a cooperative 
project of the farm placement sections of the Idaho 
Employment Security Agency, the Oregon State Em- 
ployment Service, and the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Employment, assisted by the Seattle Regional 
Office. Its major purpose was to gather data on the 
movements of migratory farm workers who annually 
come to the Pacific Northwest from their homes in 
Arizona and Texas, and to promote a more orderly 
routing of migrants who had no specific destination. 
Traffic movement routes were studied so that as many 
migrants as possible could be contacted with only one 
installation. It was found that northern- and west- 
ern-bound traffic converged on U.S. 30, which passes 


Wayne Lonkey, station super- 
visor, interviews Edelmiro Sierra, 
Pharr, Tex., crew leader of the 
first crew that stopped af the 
station. This crew, 125 miles 
from their destination, had ne 
money and little gas left. A 
call to the employer brought an 
advance of money and the crew 
was on its way. 


through King Hill, Idaho, located some 75 miles 
south and east of Boise. Also located at King Hill is 
an Idaho State Police Port of Entry Station, main- 
tained by the Department of Law Enforcement. 

The exact location of the Agricultural Labor In- 
formation Center was chosen with the cooperation of 
the Idaho Department of Highways and the Idaho 
Department of Law Enforcement. Care was taken 
to assure that the location of the Center would not in- 
terfere with the movement of trucks, trailers, and pick- 
up trucks at the Port of Entry Station. A site was 
graded for location of the trailer between the highway 
and an access road. Vehicles could proceed to the 
Port of Entry directly from the Center. All trucks 
and pickups were required to stop at the Port of Entry 
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These two migrants from Ari- 

zona, seeking year-round farm 

jobs, were given an introduction 

card to the Payette, Idaho local 

office. A followup showed that 

they were placed on steady 
farm jobs. 
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and State police cooperated by routing back to the 
Center those vehicles of migrant workers which had 
bypassed it. 


Staffed By All Three States 

Since the station was located in Idaho, it was 
agreed that the Idaho agency would assume respon- 
sibility for its proper operation. The Washington 
agency furnished a trailer equipped as a farm labor 
office with living quarters for two staff members. 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho each furnished one 
staff member to man the installation; the Idaho man 
was in charge. Living accommodations for the third 
person were obtained at a nearby motel. 

The King Hill Information Center had two objec- 
tives: (1) to provide farm information and guidance 
services to migrant workers en route to employment 
areas in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; (2) to col- 
lect data regarding the composition, timing, volume, 
and direction of migratory groups, and to transmit 
such information promptly to local offices in areas con- 
cerned. Only on rare occasions did the center engage 
in local farm placement activities. 

Methods and procedures were outlined in an in- 
struction pamphlet issued by the Idaho agency. 
Operation was under the supervision of the Farm 
Placement Supervisor of the Idaho agency, with an 
in-season review conducted by representatives of the 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho agencies and the 
Regional Office. The Center operated around the 
clock 7 days a week from March 22 to May 6, 1961. 
Weekly reports were compiled by the Center and 
mailed to the Idaho Administrative Office for evalu- 
ation and distribution. 


January 1962 


A total of 7,470 migrant workers contacted the 
Center. The following services were provided: 

1. Up-to-date farm job information from labor 
bulletins, clearance activities, and crop and weather 
conditions from the various States was promptly passed 
on to the workers. 

2. The Annual Worker Plan was explained to those 
workers who were traveling without schedules or 
commitments, and attempts were made to get jobs 
scheduled for those who were traveling aimlessly. 

3. Information on State and Federal laws which 
would affect the worker or crew leader was passed on 
to the workers. These included crew leader registra- 
tion, labor contractor law, transportation and liability 
requirements, and social security laws. In addition, 
printed information and material, such as driver's 
manuals, road maps, and employment guides were 
distributed to migrant worker groups. 

The migrant traffic flowed on a 24-hour basis. 
The number of individuals contacting the Center dur- 
ing each shift was: 


8 a.m. to 4 p.m 
4 p.m. to midnight 
Midnight to 8 a.m 


See 








The Center was well received by the migrant work- 
ers. Of those workers contacting the Center, 78 
crews or family groups, representing 483 workers, or 
9.3 percent of the total were identified as “free wheel- 
ers.” Many of the unassigned groups expressed a de- 
sire for more complete scheduling when the function 
of the Annual Worker Plan was explained to them. 

Evaluating the results of the operation, we feel that 
the need for such a Center was firmly established. 
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Cooperative Development 
of Labor Management Techniques 


By ROLLAND R. KELLY 


Crop Area Supervisor, Benton Harbor Local Office 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


URING the past several years, many growers have 
felt that they were targets of unfair criticism of 

the housing provided and treatment of seasonal agri- 
cultural labor. Much has been said and written 
about the workers’ plight. Numerous laws and regu- 
lations have been proposed and some have been passed. 
The pressure for corrective action kept increasing. 
In the meantime, many growers had become active. 
In the early part of the 1950’s a group of growers 
in Van Buren County decided to do something about 
poor housing in their communities. As their efforts 
to persuade their neighbors to make improvements 
were not very effective, eventually they called on the 
County Health Departmen: for assistance. Together 
they made a study to see what was needed and how 
to proceed. They decided on a public relations pro- 
gram and voluntary housing inspections. First results 


were not spectacular, but over the years more and 


more growers fell into line. With the leadership given 
at farm meetings by the Public Health Administrator 
of Van Buren County and representatives of the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, accept- 
ance continued to rise, but a few still dragged their 
feet. 

Growers Get To Work 


In 1956 a bill was introduced in the Michigan State 
Legislature to regulate housing for seasonal labor but 
it did not pass. However, it did alarm growers in the 
southwestern part of the State. They preferred a 
voluntary program, and set out to expand their ef- 
forts. Several meetings were held in southwest Michi- 
gan to plan and promote improved housing facilities. 
The local Health Officer and Farm Placement Repre- 
sentatives were invited. Suggestions on camp sites, 
buildings, and sanitation facilities were introduced. A 
cabin poster was designed to instruct workers in the 
use and care of the facilities provided for them. 
Many improvements were made, but not enough to 
stop criticism entirely, unless other areas in the State 
followed suit. 

Realizing that pressure was increasing faster than 
this educational program, many growers in the area 
decided to intensify their efforts to expand improve- 
ments in other portions of the agricultural labor man- 
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agement relations field. They also felt that it was 
time to present some of their problems to the public 
in order to gain acceptance by employers in other 
areas of the State. 

Since John R. Fleming, Public Health Administra- 
tor of Van Buren County, was well acquainted with 
this problem and very good in public relations, he 
was invited to speak at the Regional Spring Meeting 
of the Michigan State Horticulture Society early in 
1960. Mr. Fleming presented his observations and 
challenged growers to take the lead in improving 
farm labor relations. By a resolution of the mem- 
bers present that day, the Farm Labor Management 
Committee was formed. Harry Nye, President of the 
Michigan Horticulture Society appointed six mem- 
bers to serve on the committee. Members of the 
County Health Department, Farm Placement Section 
of the Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
and Agricultural Extension Services were invited to 
serve as consultants and resource persons. 

At the first meeting of this Committee, it was de- 
cided that only bonafide members would be permitted 
to vote on any issue. Consultants would participate 
in discussions and assist by providing information re- 
lated to their field of endeavor. The Committee also 
decided to keep the program progressive but volun- 
tary. Its intentions were, and still are, to seek good 
practices and endorse them for general use by the 
farmers. However, it has avoided any impression 
that it was going to tell growers how to run their busi- 


Harry Nye (left), chairman, Farm Labor Management Committee, 

and Rolland R. Kelly, Crop Area Supervisor (Committee Consultant) 

look over copies of information brochure and record forms being 
assembled for distribution to growers. 


News Palladium photo 
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Central sanitation facilities in a camp of 22 cabins. A $10 deposit is collected on each cabin to pay for careless or malicious destruction. 
If there is no damage and the cabin is left clean when workers check out, they are given the $10 deposit plus a $10 bonus. There was no 
damage during the first year, so all deposits were returned and bonuses paid. 


ness. The Committee felt that much had been ac- 
complished over the years in scientific and cultural 
research for the production and marketing of their 
crops through grower cooperation and they believed 
the same type of cooperation and accomplishment can 
be achieved in improving the overall farm labor man- 
agement practices. 

In keeping with the resolution that the Committee 
would “study and keep growers informed on better 
farm labor management practices,” the Committee 
endorsed the following as its responsibilities: 

1. To study methods for improving the manage- 
ment of seasonal farm labor. 

2. To gather such data and provide it for the use 
of the growers. 

3. To inform growers of their rights and responsi- 
bilities as employers of agricultural labor. 

+. To study and inform growers of proposed farm 
labor laws and regulations or amendments thereto. 

5. To promote sources of assistance and guidance 
for growers on labor management problems. 


6. To promote improvements of emergency serv- 
ices and assistance for seasonal farm labor in the 


area. 

7. To encourage all growers to improve their 
methods of farm labor management by promoting the 
adoption of improved farm labor management 
practices. 

For immediate steps, the Committee agreed to work 
on the following problems: 

a. Obtain and disseminate information to growers 
covering various legislative and regulatory provisions 
affecting recruitment, housing, and other working 
conditions. 

b. Develop and make available posters with instruc- 
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tions to laborers on how to maintain sanitary camp 
conditions and inform them of available community 
services. 

c. Study proposals for a medical care and hospitali- 
zation program for seasonal farm labor. 

d. Develop and provide data on labor management 
techniques to aid growers in improving labor man- 
agement relations. 

Keeping in mind that this was a large order, the 
Committee moved very carefully at first. Some pub- 
licity was released to inform the public of its 
intentions. 

In the winter of 1960-61, a past president of the 
Michigan Horticulture Society was appointed to the 
Committee and elected chairman. The Committee 
was enlarged to nine members. To develop plans, 
some of which were already in the making, the Com- 
mittee was divided into four subcommittees: Legal 
Responsibilities and Labor Procurement; Physical 
Needs of Farm Labor; Management Techniques and 
Utilization of Labor; and Public Relations and 
Publicity. 

The Legal Responsibilities and Labor Procurement 
Subcommittee prepared an Index of Laws and Regu- 
lations affecting recruiting, transportation, and em- 
ployment of seasonal labor. The Index also listed the 
agency responsible for policing such laws and regula- 
tions. The Subcommittee also prepared a list of 
procurement tips for obtaining qualified labor either 
through the farmer’s own efforts or through the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission. 

The Physical Needs of Farm Labor Subcommittee 
reviewed the poster “Notice to Workers” developed 
about 4 years ago by the Farm Placement Section of 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission. 
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The poster was revised to include rules of the camp 
and suggestions for its care, as well as an inventory 
of items furnished by the grower. It was now printed 
on both paper and cardboard or in duplicate. At the 
bottom of this poster, space was provided for recording 
all removable cabin items furnished by the grower. 
The employer can sign the cardboard poster, explain 
it to the workers, and then tack it on the wall of the 
cabin. The worker or group leader can sign the 
paper copy, which contains the same inventory of 
removable items, and may be kept in the employer's 
file. After 1 year’s experience, there is no doubt as 
to its value as an educational tool to improve worker’s 
attitudes on maintaining health and sanitation stan- 
dards as well as to improve care of the cabin and its 
furnishings. 

The Management Technique and Utilization of 
Labor Subcommittee designed and printed worker 
registration cards and worker time cards. It also 
prepared a list of suggested management tips on 
worker registration, time card use, labor incentives, 
termination of employment, off-season worker rela- 
tions, and camp construction and care. 

The Public Relations and Publicity Subcommittee 
prepared and released publicity for the Committee. 

Copies of the above-mentioned materials, along 
with two letters explaining the program, and a list 
of Fruit Exchanges where cards and posters could be 
purchased at cost, were assembled into brochures. 

The Committee accepted an invitation to present 
its program at the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Michigan Cooperative Farm Labor Services on May 2, 
1961. The brochures were passed out to growers and 
the chairman of each subcommittee appeared on the 
program. Comments from the floor were compli- 
mentary and the Committee was given a full vote of 
approval. 

Other efforts of the Committee during its first year 
include: 

1. A pilot study for medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for seasonal labor. 

2. A diligent effort to develop data and/or training 
material to improve labor management techniques. 
Assistance on this subject has been requested from 
Michigan State University and Western Michigan 
University. Michigan State University has started 
work and the Committee hopes to have something 
from them soon. A meeting was arranged with re- 
source people in the Department of Labor Manage- 
ment at Western Michigan University. It was found 
that while much material covering labor manage- 
ment techniques has been developed for other indus- 
tries, very little has been slanted to cover agricultural 
employment problems specifically. However, reports 
from the University technicians disclosed similar prob- 
lems encountered in their early work with other in- 
dustries. Experts on labor relations reported that 
establishment of extension or short courses in Labor 
Management for agricultural employers would also 
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aid in bettering farm labor management relations. 
The Committee plans to continue its study of the 
various suggestions before giving full recommenda- 
tion to selected methods of educational aids, but hopes 
to have at least part of the recommendations ap- 
proved in the near future. 

3. The Committee has received many requests for 
plans or blueprints for the construction of new hous- 
ing. Many of the growers were willing and ready 
to make improvements, but were at a loss to know 
just what to do. This feeling was the result of past 
experience, when their efforts for improvements were 
short-lived because of misuse and abuse. Continual 
pressure to enact certain regulatory provisions in- 
creased their apprehension. They constantly asked 
“What can we do now that won’t be considered illegal 
within the next few years?” The Committee has 
tried to provide suitable housing plans and some 
have been made available, but a wider diversity in 
design is needed. Since available plans were still 
limited during the past year, it was decided to show 
growers different types of suitable housing in use. 
Two tours were arranged in adjoining counties. 
Growers were offered an opportunity to visit a total 
of seven farms, four the first day in Berrien County 
and three the second day in Van Buren County. The 
attendance was not large, probably 20 to 40 at each 
stop, but the interest was high. 

4. The Committee has also received requests for 
assistance in developing similar programs in other 
parts of the State. Plans were developed for a dis- 
play booth at the 3-day annual convention of the 
Michigan State Horticulture Society in Grand Rapids 
early in December. This display included pictures 
and illustrations of various types of housing, indi- 
cating points to be avoided and recommended im- 
provements by renovating established housing units. 
In addition, the display featured a wider variety of 
tips covering management techniques, as well as laws 
and regulations affecting farm labor. Committee 
members and consultants were on hand to discuss the 
program, answer questions, and accept suggestions. 





At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 17) 


their regular duration of benefits, States are urged to 
amend their unemployment insurance laws to extend 
benefit duration, for a limited period, for claimants 
undergoing vocational retraining to which they have 
been referred by the State Employment Service or 
which was approved by the employment security 
agency. The Massachusetts and Michigan laws, which 
provide for such extended duration, limit the period 
of the extension to a maximum of 18 times the indi- 
vidual’s weekly benefit amount. 
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